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THE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


THRIVES WHERE 
CENTRAL MARKETS 
PAVE THE WAY 


Livestock Producers largely settled the West — Prior to the 
coming of the railroads it was necessary to drive cattle long 
distances to market them — A great system of independent 
marketing centers developed in the Midwest — As railroads 
expanded so did Livestock Markets. 


THE DENVER UNION STOCK YARD COMPANY was incor- 
porated in 1886—It did business for the producer prior to 
1881—so for §5 years the DENVER MARKET has progressive- 
ly paved the way for expanding the livestock industry in the 
West. The DENVER MARKET always alert to progressive 
marketing. and handling of livestock leads the way to great- 


er economy in livestock handling — to greater profits for the 
producer. 


We, at DENVER, will continue to serve the industry that pio- 
neered the West, by providing efficient dependable, and 
economical facilities for the marketing of livestock. 


THE DENVER UNION STOCK YARD COMPANY 


LIVESTOCK HEADQUARTERS FOR THE WEST 
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IDEAS FROM 
A NEIGHBOR'S 
FARM 





Safeway’s Farm Reporter 
keeps tab on how farmers 
make work easier, cut operat- 
ing costs, improve crop qual- 
ity. Safeway reports (not nec- 
essarily endorses) his findings 
because we Safeway people 
know that exchanging good 
ideas helps everybody, including us. After all, 
a third of our customers are farm folks, 























Does Extra Jog wirn 
PLATFORM ON TRACTOR 


Here’s a simple, practical idea I saw being 
used by C. R. Holden of Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
It helps him do a more efficient one-man job 
of digging and sacking potatoes. As you can 
see here, Holden has built a wooden platform 
on top of his tractor, and on this platform he 
piles empty potato sacks. Then, as the tractor 
goes down the rows, digging potatoes, Holden 
tosses off his potato sacks at the same time. 
This way he is able to distribute the empty 
sacks in the quantity needed, eliminating a 
separate operation. 



















Developed to help citrus growers who battle pests 
with cyanide gas, this “strong arm” device may 
have possibilities for use on other farm jobs — 
such as covering hay stacks, grain piles, or hot beds 
when weather changes threaten. Foothill Ranch, 
lemon growers at Corona, Californnia, reports 
machine shown here pulls 100 tents per hour from 
one tree to the next — about double the number a 
hand crew can handle. Parallel pole apparatus 
shown is mounted on tractor, operated by power 
take-off from tractor engine. Poles swing down, 
straddling tree, so tent can be attached to pole ends. 
Operator then swings tent up and over tree. When 
tent has settled over tree, covering it completely, 
gas charge is injected under tent. A fumigation 
period of about 55 minutes is allowed per tree. 
Tent-puller I saw was built by Tustin Manufactur- 
ing Company of Tustin, California, 





WHY PRODUCE AT SAFEWAY 











IS FRESHER, MORE FLAVORFUL 


It’s the difference between 
a straight open highway 
and a roundabout route Go) 
beset with stop-and-go 2% 
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OVERFLOW WASTE OF RICE 


When harvested by bulk combine, thrashed rice or 
grain tends to pile up in a corner of the tank, causing 
a wasteful overflow. So it’s common practice with 
combine operators to have a helper riding up on the 
edge of the tank, his job being to keep the inflowing 
rice or grain distributed evenly. But R. B. Oliver, rice 
grower of Stuttgart, Arkansas, has licked this problem 
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another way. What he’s done, as you can see here, is to 
place a screw leveller across the top of the bulk tank 
into which the thrashed grain pours. This leveller is 
power operated from the combine. It prevents piling 
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Top growth of meat and wool 


depends upon Salt Free Chotce 


HE HUNGRY SHEEP OR lamb 
isn’t an efficient meat or wool pro- 
ducer. Hunger, however, doesn’t 
necessarily mean a desire for grain, 
grass, or other roughage. It may be 
for such an inexpensive item as salt. 

Salt has well been called the most 
essential of all minerals. It plays a 
very vital part in the sheep’s ability 
to produce wool. 

The reason is simple. Wool is prac- 
tically pure protein. The body of a 
sheep on a dry matter basis is roughly 
40 per cent protein. 

Obviously, a sheep can convert the 
protein in its feed into meat and wool 
only to the degree that it first digests 
and assimilates it. 

Very specifically salt provides the 
chlorine for the hydrochloric acid 
without which proteins are not di- 
gested but wasted. It also supplies so- 
dium for bile which aids in the diges- 
tion of carbohydrates and fats. 

Salt is also important to blood, to 
nerves, to muscles. Practically every 
vital function is in some way depend- 
ent upon salt. This is true not only of 
sheep and lambs, but every other class 
of livestock — dairy cows, beef ani- 
mals, horses, and hogs, 


The best way to feed salt is to feed 
it Free Choice. Then animals can take 
what they want and need. And because 
the need for salt is a continuous one 
while animals are eating and digesting 
their feed, salt should be available 
constantly. For lower feeding costs, 
greater profits establish salt stations 
around the farm and feed Morton’s 
Free Choice Salt. 


Value of Salt Free Choice 
Proved by Actual Tests at 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


In a feeding test on hogs at Purdue 
University, a pen of 14 hogs which 
got salt Free Choice in addition to 
the regular ration of corn, protein, 
and mineral mixture, cost $8.68 per 
hundred pounds of gain, as com- 
pared with a cost of $12.53 for another 
pen of 14 hogs which received identi- 
cal rations but got no salt. The feed 
saved by each pound of salt was 
worth $6.37, 


In stock-feeding salt, as with 
other grades and types, Morton is 
the recognized leader. 
















Owner needs a copy. 


Send for FREE Bocklet 


This 40-page book, shows why 
salt helps livestock make faster 
gains .. . shows how best to feed 
salt to beef cattle, dairy cows, 
hogs, sheep, horses . . . gives plans 
for salt feeders. Every livestock 
Vrite today. 
Mailed FREE. Morton Salt Co., 
310S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill, 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 














THE COVER 


The young lady is getting acquainted 
with a little animal mighty important t 
her. It was this little lamb’s forebears wh 
were responsible not only for her charming 
dress and her sleek mouton coat, but also fo) 
her powder, lipstick and foundation cream, 
all rich in lanolin, another sheep product. 
The girl is showing her lanolin lipstick t 
the little lamb, who someday will be giving 
the world more of this wonder stuff. Thy 
fabric and make-up are products of the Bot- 
any Worsted Mills, who loaned us this pic- 
ture. For other fall fashion views see pages 


6, 7 and 8. 








The Cutting Chute 


Attractive Lamb Advertisements 


The American Meat Institute featured 
lamb in its advertising in September. Li 
the Saturday Evening Post, McCalls, and 
Woman’s Home Companion each carrie 
colored page displays in which lamb roast 
was the focal point of interest. The adv r- 
tisements for the two women’s magazines 
also included a showing of various lamb cuts 
and the proper cooking methods for th 

These advertisements are part of the h 
stitute’s meat educational progr: 
headed: “You're right in liking 
it contains so many things 
for you.” 











Navy Appreciates Farmer's Wer Work 


Secretary of the Navy Forrestal | 


pressed his appreciation of the farms 
wartime service in the followin: ; 
which will form a part of the celebration of 


Navy Day, October 27. 

“In September, 1945, the Jap: 
rendered, I regard it as si 
they surrendered during the 
for, no less than the guns and the spiri 
our men and women, it was the food v 
same from the great farming area 
country that brought us to victory. 

“The Navy still remembers the heroic 
work of the farmers, who, although i 
more than a year since the fightin; 
have not lessened their efforts to feed the 
nation and the starving peoples of the world 
On Navy Day, October 27, 1946, I wish to 
thank the farmers of America.” 


O.P.A. And the Black Market 





} 


enaed, 


Reminiscent of Prohibition Days is the an- 
nouncement that the O.P.A. plans to employ 
some 25,000 investigators, whose main du- 
ties will be the enforcement of price c 


trols on meat. 
World Food Board 


The chief topic of discussion at the sec- 
ond meeting of the Food and Agricultural 
Organization, which opened in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, on September 2, 1946, was the 
proposal] to set up a World Food Board 
which would: 


1. Stabilize prices of agricultural commodi- 


ties on the world markets, a function 
that would include provision of the nee- 
essary funds for stabilizing operations. 
2. Establish a world food reserve adequate 


for any emergency that might arise 
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through failure of crops in any part of 
the world. 

3, Provide funds for financing the disposal 
of surplus agricultural products on 
special terms to countries where the 
need for them is most urgent. 

4, Cooperate with organizations concerned 
with international credits for industrial 
and agricultural development, and with 
trade and commodity policy, in order 
that their common ends might be more 
quickly and effectively achieved. 


The outcome of the deliberations haven’t 
been announced yet, but it seems to us— 
perhaps we haven’t developed enough to 
comprehend all these world-wide proposals 
—like a tremendous project, especially in 
the light of our attempts in this country to 
handle the farm problem. 


Farm Labor 


While for the United States, as a whole, 
a two per cent increase is indicated in the 
number of people employed on farms on 
September 1 this year, there were fewer 
farm laborers in the New England, South 
Atlantic, and Pacific states than on Sep- 
tember 1, 1945. 


Fuel From Farm Crops 


Equipment for production of agricultural 
alcohol from surplus or waste crops was 
shown at the National Chemical Exposition 
in Chicago the early part of September. The 
plant, described as being not much larger 
than a kitchen stove, will manufacture 
“Tl, gallons of 75 per cent ethyl alcohol 
per day from three bushels of corn or po- 
tatoes, fruit, or other carbohydrate crops,” 
its manufacturers claim. In addition to pro- 
viding fuel, the dealcoholized mash of some 
of the crops can be fed to livestock, and that 
which cannot be so used makes good ferti- 
lizer, Exhibitors of the plant were Joseph 
E. Seagram and Sons, Inc., of Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Texas Drouth 


The drouth in Texas this year is said to 
be the worst in the past decade. One of the 
results, along with high temperatures, is 
the shortest cotton crop in that state in 57 
years. s 


Fighting Black Market in Clothing 


The United States Department of Justice 
is investigating 300 corporations and in- 
dividuals “who reportedly have diverted 
millions of yards of textiles into illegal 
channels.” The materials involved range 
from the raw state to finished goods, includ- 
ing shirts, pajamas, and women’s dresses, 
an AP item of September 2, states. 


Assistant General Manager 


Effective September 1, Walter C. Crew, 
Traffic Manager for the Denver Union Stock 
Yard Company, was appointed Assistant 
General Manager, according to a release by 
L. M. Pexton, President and General Man- 
ager of the Company. 


Selective Selling Program 


Instituting a program of selective, re- 
stricted distribution of fabrics for women’s 
wear, Botany Mills have announced that 
beginning with the spring of 1947, all of its 
women’s wear fabrics will be confined to a 
selected group of 24 apparel producers lo- 
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Harvest—of Hard Work 


(Drecis MORE the skill, determi- 
nation, and plain hard work of 
the American farmer have over- 
come every obstacle. With the 
aid of a favorable season, his 
efforts have been rewarded with 
a magnificent harvest. 

Now it is the task of the rail- 
roads to distribute the harvest 
as quickly and efficiently as pos- 
sible. And because only the rail- 
roads have the capacity to carry 
such loads to every part of the 
country, people have come to rely 
on them to accomplish such big, 
difficult jobs. 

True, the railroads faced un- 


usual obstacles this year. They 
have not yet been able to over- 
come the effects of wartime ser- 
vice upon their car supply — 
especially the boxcars required 
for most farm products. But they 
have ordered more cars, which 
are being built as fast as short- 
ages of materials and production 
difficulties permit. 

Every available boxcar is being 
worked to the limit. And the 
same skill, ingenuity, and good 
old-fashioned sweat with which 
the railroads handled the im- 
mense wartime loads are being 
used to move this harvest. 
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cated in the chief fashion producing areas 
of the country. Numerous advantages are 
expected as a result of this Coordinated Se- 
lective Distribution Plan, chief among which 
is planned production. 


Meat at Fairs 


Featured in the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board’s educational meat exhibits at 
fairs and expositions this fall is a meat 
identification contest involving 25 retail 
cuts of lamb, beef, pork, and veal. Attrac- 
ting widespread interest, this feature is but 
one of many being sponsored by the Meat 
Board at fairs and expositions. Others in- 
clude proper meat cookery methods, the 
food value of meat, and the various educa- 
tional] phases of the Board’s program. 


Southern Hemisphere 
Wool Imports 


A total of 1,045,000 pounds of wool was 
imported by the United States from the five 
principal Southern Hemisphere countries— 
Australia, New Zealand, Union of South 
Africa, Argentina and Uruguay—during the 
1945-46 season. This exceeds the 1944-45 
season by approximately 52 per cent, and 
the increase is credited to expected price 
rises when public auctions were resumed in 
the British Dominions and in London. 


Sheepskin Price Rise 


Maximum prices of domestically tanned 
sheepskin and lambskin leather were in- 
creased an average of 24 per cent by the 
Office of Price Administration on Septem- 
ber 18. This increase is designed to offset 
a rise of around 100 per cent in the costs of 
imported raw skins. Ranking third in vol- 
ume going into leather products in the 
United, about 40 per cent of the sheepskin 
goes into apparel items like leather jackets, 
gloves and hat sweat bands; 33 per cent goes 
into shoe leather, and the remainder is used 
in the manufacture of belts, bags, and small 
leather products. Approximately 50 per 
cent of the raw skins used in the United 
States are of foreign origin and loss of 
foreign supplies would make a big dent in 
the amount of leather available for domestic 
use. However, available reports indicate 
that importers have had to pay from 70 to 
120 per cent more for skins imported from 
Argentina and New Zealand (the two prin- 
cipal markets) than they did a year ago. 


Wool Selling Price to Increase 


The Commodity Credit Corporation will 
announce shortly an increase in the sched- 
ule of selling prices for domestic wool, ef- 
fective as of October 1, 1946. 

The compelling influence in the selling 
price of domestic wool is to meet the parity 
requirements of public law 30, passed by 
the 79th Congress on April 12, 1945, which 
prevents the C.C.C. from selling any agri- 
cultural commodity at less than parity. 

The index number of prices paid by farm- 
ers has been increasing at a rapid rate, and 
this increase results in parity increases. It 
has been determined by the C.C.C. in order 
to meet legal requirement’, they must in- 
crase the selling price of wool now on hand 
an average of 1.8 cents per grease pound 
which will increase the clean price from 
three to five cents per pound. 
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Industry Views 


Meat 


HE word “meat” is a newspaper 
headline these days and is likely to 

continue to be for a number of weeks. 
That isn’t all—it’s becoming a “hot” 
political issue with both political par- 
ties battling it out; and there is little 
doubt but that it should be a politi- 
cal issue because the recontrol of meat 
in the minds of many producers was 
done to appease one particular seg- 
ment of our economy—labor. 

President Truman states definitely 
that price controls will remain on meat 
and no price increases granted, even 
though a noticeable trend in the change 
in attitude toward meat control is be- 
ing expressed by labor unions, by the 
housewife, and by the general public. 

The Administration bureaucrats 
blame Congress for the present situa- 
tion, yet the President vetoed an OPA 
extension bill that would have worked 
better than the present monstrosity 
with all of its red tape and appeal pro- 
cedures. Congress did the best job 
possible in view of the pressure exerted 
upon it by various organized groups, 
not the least of which was the Office 
of Price Administration. The strongest 
most powerful lobbies in Washington 
are the government bureaus. 

Some Congressional spokesmen place 
the blame on the legitimate packers for 
not buying more livestock and process- 
ing it, but who in any legal business is 
going to knowlingly operate at a loss 
and in jeopardy of legal action. 

Other reports claim that the livestock 
men are on a strike. This statement 
has little basis of fact. In the case of 
the cattle producer, either the animals 
are not ready for market or they are 
being held for further feeding, or pur- 
chased on order, which sales do not 
show on government reports. 

The fact that large numbers of cattle 
were marketed during the period of 
price decontrol further proves the lack 
of confidence livestock men have in the 
operations of the Office or Price Ad- 
ministration—and that means the policy 
makers of O.P.A. 

Lamb is considered relatively unim- 
portant to the government agencies in 
the total tonnage of meat produced; 
however, lamb has come in for a share 
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of the criticism and certainly for its 
share of regulation and regimentation. 
It cannot be said, though, that sheep 
and lambs are being withheld from the 
market. Total shipments of sheep and 
lambs in the January-August period of 
1946 is reported by the Department of 
Agriculture to be 99.8 per cent for the 
same period a year ago. The January- 
August period, 1946, show for federally 
inspected slaughter of sheep and lambs 
to be 98 per cent of the total slaughtered 
in the same period for 1945. 

Considering the tremendous liquida- 
tion in the sheep industry in the last 
few years, this percentage is very high. 
In fact, it shows liquidation is continu- 
ing and that sheep slaughter is still 
double the pre-war slaughter figures. 

Uncertainty of the future and the 
continuance of price controls are two 
of the main factors for continued liq- 
uidation. 

The blame for the present meat sit- 
uation is with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration by its arbitrary attitude in 
the past and now with the political as- 
pects of the problem. This is clearly 
brought out by the suggestion of ma- 
jority leader of the House, John Mc 
Cormack in his suggestion to suspend 
meat control for 60 days. The purpose 
is suspposedly to take the “heat” off 
until after November elections. 

There is only one principle that will 
straighten out this situation, and that 
is decontrol. 


Wool 


Reports and rumors from the East 
indicate that the sales of all grades of 
domestic wool by the Commodity Cre- 
dit Corporation have been very active 
and particularly the last week. Ap- 
parently there are a number of reasons 
for this increased activity. First among 
them probably is that in order to con- 
form with the law, selling schedules 
of the CCC on domestic wool must be 
revised upward. According to the law, 
no non-perishable agricultural com- 
modity may be sold by a government 
agency below the parity price. Parity 
may be defined as the relationship be- 
tween the prices agricultural men pay 
for articles they buy and prices received 
for products sold. 


The index number of prices paid by 
farmers has increased from 173 points 
in August, 1945, to 204 points in Au- 
gust, 1946. By multiplying the index 
number of prices paid in August, 1945 
(173) by the 1909-14 average price for 
wool per pound (18.3 cents), parity was 
31.7 cents per grease pound; by August, 
1946 (204 x 18.3 cents), so-called parity 
for wool was 37.3 cents, or an increase 
in parity of over five cents per pound in 
one year. This is undoubtedly very 
close to the selling price of domestic 
wool at the present time. 

It is estimated that the index number 
of prices paid by farmers has, or will, 
increase above the 204, therefore mak- 
ing it necessary for the CCC to adjust 
upward its selling price. Mr. William 
T. Darden, in charge of the wool pur- 
chase and sale program, has called a 
meeting of all segments of the industry 
to discuss this situation. This meeting is 
to be held September 30, in Washing- 
ton. Your Secretary will attend this 
meeting and report to you. 

Undoubtedly the necessity of raising 
selling prices will be a disappointment 
to the Wool Trade in Boston, who have 
for some time agitated for lower prices 
of domestic wool. It will be remem- 
bered that the final version of the O’ 
Mahoney-Granger wool bill, so vigor- 
ously opposed by some members of the 
National and Boston Wool Trade, would, 
had it passed, have corrected this sit- 
uation by permitting the sale of domes- 
tic wool in competition with foreign 
wool. 

Another reason for increased buying 
activity of domestic wool is the fact that 
the wool market, through the London 
auctions, has shown a _ considerable 
strengthening in prices. In this con- 
nection, the domestic wool prices should 
be increased to keep pace with foreign 
wool prices, thereby saving the govern- 
ment as much money as possible. 


There are probably other reasons for 
the “spurt” in purchasing domestic 
wool—low wool inventories as a re- 
sult ofhand-to-mouth buying by some 
manufacturers; maritime strike delay- 
ing shipments of foreign wools; and the 
fact that in the huge stockpile of foreign 
wool, only approximately 600 million 
pounds is suitable for use in this coun- 
try, and out of Australia’s new clip of 








wool, only about 540 million pounds is 
suitable for use here, all of which will 
probably not come here because of 
O.P.A. price ceilings on foreign wool 
and foreign competition heretofore not 
in the market. When these conditions 
are coupled with the fact that the 
United States is consuming wool at a 
rate greater than one billion grease 
pounds a year and with the prospects 
of little change in 1947, wool suitable 
for U. S. consumption will not be in 
as great supply as was first estimated. 

No reports have been received as to 
the amount of wool sold in the last week 
or two, but sales have probably ex- 
ceeded 100 million pounds. 


Docket 28863 


Recent word from Mr. Charles E. 
Blaine, Commerce Specialist for the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, re- 
ports that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has tentatively decided to 
hold the final hearing in the wool and 
mohair freight rate case commencing 
November 12, in Chicago, Illinois, pro- 
vided that suitable hotel accomodations 
can be secured. 

Mr. Blaine has, however, pointed out 
to the Commission that the National As- 
sociation of Public Utilities Commis- 
sions are holding their annual conven- 
tion in Los Angeles beginning Novem- 
ber 11. He has asked the Commission 
to consider holding of the final hearing 
in the Wool Case in Los Angeles im- 
mediately following the Public Utili- 
ties Commissions meeting. The final de- 
cision in this matter will be reported 
in the next issue of the Wool Grower. 





J.M.J. 
Wool Advisory 
Committee 
E. REED, Director, Livestock 


* Branch, Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has announced the 
appointment of a wool industry advis- 
ory committee. It is the purpose of this 
committee to offer suggestions and ad- 
vice in the carrying out of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s wool pur- 
chase and sales program and also to aid 
in the formulation of other wool pro- 
grams in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The committee is composed of all seg- 
ments of the industry, and the follow- 
ing were appointed: J. B. Wilson, Mc- 
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Kinley, Wyoming, and Ray W. Will- 
oughby, San Angelo Texas, for the 
growers; C. J. Fawcett, Boston, and 
George H. Anderson, Boston, for the 
handlers; E. W. Houghton, Boston, for 
the topmakers; and Raymond S. Bart- 
lett, Passaic, New Jersey, for the manu- 
facturers. 

This action by Mr. Reed is in line 
with the Executive Committee’s recent 
decision to appoint a wool advisory 
committee of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association composed of all seg- 
ments of the industry. President Win- 
der reports that inasmuch as an official 
committee has been appointed by the 
Department of Agriculture, the As- 
sociation’s committee will not be ap- 
pointed. 

Your Association has long felt the 
need of a wool advisory committee and 
are happy that the Department of Agri- 
culture has taken the initiative in estab- 
lishing a committee with all segments 
of the industry represented. 








SOPHISTICATED PLAID foresakes the country 
life and shows up in subtle and supple wool as a 
dressy coat. The fabric is in hues of red, green 
and gold. 
—American Woo! Council photo 





Darden Resigns 


Wiliam T. DARDEN, who has 
been the active and able chairman 
in charge of the wool purchase and 
selling program for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation since the beginning 
of the program in April, 1943, has re. 
signed from the Department of Agri- 
culture to enter private business. 

In a telephone conversation, Mr. Dar- 
den stated that he will leave the De. 
partment on October 4 and will arrive 
in Boston on October 7 for the purpose 
of organizing the William T. Darden 
Wool Company of Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Bill expects to become a primary 
handler under the C. C. C. wool pur- 
chase program. 

Best wishes are extended to Bill in 
his new venture and thanks from the 
wool growing industry for his able 
mangament of the wool program. 








Apparel Wool 


GTOCKS of apparel wool in all hands 

as of July 1, 1946, is now estimated 
by the U.S.D.A. Foreign Crops and 
Markets to be about five billion grease 
pounds. This is 144 million pounds be- 
low stocks a year ago. 

Approximately three billion pounds 
of wool was consumed during July, 
1945, to July, 1946, with the United 
States consuming over a billion pounds, 
the United Kingdom, 500 million, 
Southern Hemisphere, 400 million 
pounds, Russia, 200 million pounds, and 
the rest of the countries, 900 million 
pounds. 

More of the stocks on hand as of July, 
1946, were in private hands as con- 
trasted with a year earlier when the 
Joint Organization had about 3,570 mil- 
lion pounds. The Joint Organization 
sold during the period just closed, July, 
1946, about 2,800 million pounds with 
the bulk going to the United States. 

World stocks of sold and unsold ap- 
parel wool estimated in July, 1946, are 
as follows: Australia, 1,690 million 
pounds; New Zealand 450 million; Brit- 
ish South Africa, 310 million; Argen- 
tina, 240 million; Uruguay, 5 million; 
and the United States, 926 million; 
British owned wool in the United States 
for re-export 102 million pounds; Unit- 
ed Kingdom, 730 million, and other 
countries, 500 million grease pounds, oF 
a total of 4,953 million grease pounds of 
wool. 
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Growet 


By Jane Morrow 


AS the Council’s retail promotion pro- 

gram goes into full swing for fall, 
many enthusiastic responses from mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and retail train- 
ing directors not only confirm the fact 
that there is and has been a crying need 
for such a program, but assure the 
Council that its series of brochures and 
releases have been prepared in such a 
way as to be of maximum usefulness to 
all segments of the trade. 


Every effort is made to avoid un- 
planned and unaimed hit-or-miss pub- 
licity. The Council’s publications, as 
requests, inquiries, and letters prove, 
not only had an initial impact value, 
but a continuing use. They are being 
incorporated into the libraries and 
training curricula of thousands of re- 
tail stores and colleges. Their value 
extends not merely to the merchandis- 
ing executive who first reads the pub- 
lication, but to entire sales forces. 
Through them, the story of the in- 
trinsic values of wool reaches the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

The latest publication of the Coun- 
cil’s retail training and information 
series is an analysis of advertisements 
of virgin wool products by leading 
merchants, This was issued as the fall 
retail selling season got under way and 
is designed to reinforce further promo- 
tional efforts on behalf of wool by in- 
dividual stores. Sections headed “The 
Wool Dress Is Supreme,” “Wool Suits 
Are Omnipresent,” and “Wool Goes 
Back to School” quoted outstanding ad- 
vertising copy which gave maximum 
prominence to woolen and worsted fab- 
rics in various apparel promotions. 

The publication stressed the fact that, 
“In July, the American Wool Council 
said, ‘Wool will be fashion’s watchword 
for fall,’ in September, New York’s re- 
tail stores all say, ‘Wool is fashion’s 
watchword for fall.’” The brochure 
was distributed to 3,000 retailers. 


Council’s Publications 
Widely Welcomed 


“The American Wool Council will do 
much to lend direction and authority 
to your promotions on wool apparel,” 
McGreavy, Werring & Howell Comp- 
any, the New York buying office, said 
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THE BELTED-IN LOOK gives the opulent full- 
ness of hip and sleeve that means Fall 1946 
Nubby brown tweed is trimmed with nutria revers. 

—American Wool Council photo 


in a bulletin announcing to its member 
stores the Council’s retail sales promo- 
tion program for wool and describing 
the various publications of the Council 
directed to retailers. 


“*Wool, Fashion’s Watchword for 
Fall’ is a perfect tie-in with the heavy 
distribution of women’s wool apparel 
for fall and winter, in addition to furn- 
ishing valuable promotion data for 
every other department handling wool 
products,” says an editorial comment in 
“Making The Grade With Wool.” 


“T trust you will be able to continue 
this service,” writes Robert D. Loken, 
Training Director of Neiman-Marcus in 
Dallas, Texas, referring to the same 


Wool Council's Fall Program 


publication. “It fills a true need. This, 
and other publications of the Council 
will be widely used to supplement our 
program.” 

“I feel that ‘Wool, Fashion’s Watch- 
word for Fall’ will be a tremendous 
help to me in guiding my accounts 
when they make their New York trips,” 
wrote Irene M. Carroll, representative 
of Felix Lillenthal & Company, New 
York buying office. “I will explain to 
them that this should be a tremendous 
help to their selling staffs and aid them 
in suggestive selling.” 

The complete edition of “Wool, Fash- 
ion’s Watchword for Fall,” was ex- 
hausted within six weeks of its publi- 
cation. Following its initial distribution 
to selected retail stores and to large 
New York buying offices, immediate 
requests for additional copies gave the 
booklet complete distribution at a time 
when it could be most useful in fall 
training and promotional programs. A 
coupon incorporated in the booklet 
brought an additional flood of requests 
for earlier publications in the current 
series. 

“Know Your Woolfacts,” the Coun- 
cil’s comprehensive listing of promo- 
tional and educational literature avail- 
able from leading woolen textile manu- 
facturers has been placed in the hands 
of 10,000 retailers, educators, and oth- 
ers. As a result of this reference list, 
the Council is informed, wool textile 
companies have received thousands of 
inquiries, 

“The one category of textiles most 
neglected in the past from the stand- 
point of training department material 
and buyers and merchandise division 
material is wool. We will welcome re- 
ceiving your bulletins,” writes E. M. 
Stuart, Sales and Publicity Director of 
The Broadway in Los Angeles. 

“I think you did a splendid job in 
presenting the story on wool,” says 
Ralph Frasca of the Jos. Kraeler-Fras- 
ca Company. “If a great many more 
salespeople would read this booklet, I 
think they would get a whole lot of 
what the real meaning of wool is as far 
as its benefits and durability.” 

The above comments are representa- 
tive of response from great numbers of 
wool’s “middle-men” customers—the 
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ready-to-wear manufacturers, the buy- 
ers who procure merchandise for retail 
stores, and the training directors who 
teach salespeople the fabric message 
they will pass on to the general public. 


Wool Dress Trend Spotlighted 


The Council’s pictorial fashion pro- 
gram continues to stress the fashion 
values of wool in women’s apparel. 
Stories on the importance of the wool 
dress in the fashion picture, underlined, 
through newspaper and magazine pub- 
licity, a style trend which may, if prop- 
erly exploited, affect favorably the 
U. S. consumption of wool for years to 
come. 


Fabrics and Fashions, News Serv- 
ice releases to 163 fashion editors, re- 
ported the Paris and New York show- 
ings in terms of the style importance of 
woolen fabrics. Forthcoming releases 
of this news service will spotlight men’s 
wear trends and continue the “Ameri- 
can designers” series which has been 
so widely used by the fashion press. 


Radio releases during September 
reached the listening public through the 
984 members of the Association of 
Women Directors of the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters with stories 
starring the fashion importance of the 
wool dress and reporting the revival of 
home sewing, stressing the new, soft 
“dressmaker” woolens for this purpose. 


As a further extension of its current 
program, the Council plans to publish 
an authenticated and statistical study 
on the sales outlook for clothing in the 
new America, which is expected to be 
off the press by November 1. 


The Council Grows in Stature As A 
Public Information Service 


The continued growth of the Ameri- 
can Wool Council as the public infor- 
mation service of the American wool 
grower is reflected nowhere more 
clearly than in the Council’s constantly 
expanding mailing lists of educators, 
editors, retailers, and so on through all 
the various publics that must be 
reached by wool’s story. 

The lists represent not a mere me- 
chanical compilation of names, but a 
living compendium of opinion-molders 
in various fields, whose desire to have 
information of wool is known through 
their requests, rather than being mere- 
ly assumed. 

Daily requests for booklets and infor- 
mation from school libraries, extension 
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workers, students, teachers, retailers, 
and many others illustrate the growing 
confidence of the public in the Ameri- 
can Wool Council as the source for facts 
on wool. The greatest proportion of 
these requests come from individuals 
who will pass on the Council’s infor- 
mation to others. To give a single 
example, a recent letter of request for 
the Council’s publications came from 
Elva Dietz of the Department of Trade 
and Industrial Relations of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. She stated, “Much 
of my work with merchants throughout 
the state deals with ‘knowing more 
about textile merchandise,’ and your 
booklets are very valuable aids.” 


The Mohair Exhibit 
Continues Its Travels 


Requests for the Mohair Exhibit have 
been so heavy the Council is now rout- 
ing two sets, to colleges, retail stores, 





PERSIAN POINTS point up the fashion-wise- 


hugeness of this new coat’s sleeves. The fabric is 
forest green needlepoint, new again after a long 
absence. 





state fairs, teachers’ conferences in var. 
ious parts of the country. This compre. 
hensive exhibit was built by the Coun- 
cil in cooperation with the Brooklyn 
Museum to show the processes which 
turn the hair of the Angora goat into 
one of the most distinguished fabrics of 
the textile world. 

This summer, showings were held at 
the Public Library in Salt Lake City; 
the Annual Vocational Homemaking 
Teachers’ Conference in Carson City, 
Nevada; the summer session of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, sponsored by the 
Agricultural Extension Division; and 
the summer session of the Utah State 
Agricultural College in Logan. 

The joint itineraries for winter and 
early spring include exhibitions at Nei- 
man-Marcus, Dallas, Texas; the Ari- 
zona State Fair at Phoenix; the Art In- 
stitute, Kansas City, Missouri; Kansas 
State College, Manhattan; the vocation- 
al agriculture classes, Moravia, Iowa; 
The Halle Bros. Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Salinas, California, sponsored by 
the County Agent; Colfax, Washing- 
ton, sponsored by the County Agent; 
Kelso High School, Kelso, Washington; 
Frederick-Nelson Department Store, 
Seattle, Washington; and Weber Col- 
lege, Ogden, Utah. 

Additional requests have been re- 
ceived from colleges, high schools, and 
retail stores in the New York-New 
England area. These are scheduled for 
late spring. Several requests are al- 
ready on file for next fall. 

How well received the Exhibit is gen- 
erally is shown in this quote from Miss 
Bertha F. Johnson, head of the Depart- 
ment of Clothing, Textiles and Related 
Arts, Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, “The Exhibit is especially well 
done and we are glad to display it for 
the benefit of our summer session stu- 
dents.” 


Service for Educators 


A new service for educators, to be 
inaugurated by the Council this fall, is 
a summary and digest of happenings in 
the wool world. Teachers will be kept 
up-to-the-minute on new weaves, neW 
processes, the supply picture, and fash- 
ion trends. Not a re-hash of items ap 
pearing in the trade press, the informe 
tion sent will be gathered first-hand by 
the Council’s trained staff. This service 
stems from requests by educators all 
over the country for such information. 
It is another example of the Council’ 
planned publicity for wool. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Wool Is Still Superior 


Final Installment of “The Saga of Wool in War and Peace,” Compiled by the 


Wool Underwear Saved Many Lives 


THE Army’s 50-50 underwear was 

one of the best liked items of 
clothing we had from a functional 
standpoint. Men wore this underwear 
who had never had on anything like it 
before in their lives. It kept them warm 
far beyond their anticipation and they 
have come to accept heavy wool under- 
wear as a requisite item of winter 
clothing.”’* 

“Underwear is one of the most im- 
portant elements of cold weather cloth- 
ing. It serves as a heat filter to slow 
down radiation and convection and to 
conduct moisture away from the body. 
Underwear should be form-fitting, 
moderately dense, absorbent, light- 
weight, soft but with sufficient body to 
withstand compression. One-piece 
woolen underwear is preferred since it 
absorbs a large amount of perspiration, 
keeps the body relatively dry, elimi- 
nates double insulation at the trunk 


and is more comfortable. An example 


A Bucket of suds and the 
Sailor's best winter friend. 
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Official U. S. Navy Photo 


American Wool Council 


of the vital importance of wool under- 
clothing is that of survivors of torpe- 
doed vessels picked up in cold areas. 
In general only those wearing woolen 
underwear or who were heavily clothed 
[in wool] survived.”** 


Wool Shirts Tried and Approved 


“Wool shirts have also been worn by 
millions of men in the Army, many of 
whom probably never owned one in 
civilian life and accordingly never knew 
how comfortable they could be or their 
value in providing an insulating layer 
which would reduce the amount of oth- 
er clothing that would need to be worn. 

“Our high neck wool sweater for cold 
climates and the light weight wool knit 
shirt for the tropics were two of the 
most popular items we issued.”* 


Blankets In Foxholes 


“Our 100 per cent wool blankets, 
which were used by countless men who 
had never had such blankets in their 





Acme Photo 





homes, and extreme cold climate cloth- 
ing made from animal fiber pile fabrics 
which has little or’ no counterpart in 
what the average civilian wears in 
peace time even in the cold northern 
zone of our country [taught]these mil- 
lions of men functional value of wool.”* 


A Rayon Expert Gives His Views 

are It is very much my convic- 
tion that when the Germans were fight- 
ing in Russia, that one of the reasons 
for their difficulty was probably be- 
cause they did not have all-wool gar- 
ments. When you have a considerable 
mixture of rayon in the military cloth- 
ing, then the absorption of water is 
much greater and that freezes and the 
garments, sometimes actually stick to 
the skin, so that if you take off your 
socks, you may take off your skin with 
them. 

” ee Personally, I would not rec- 
ommend the use of substitutes for the 
[United States] Army. 
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Wool underwear and wool 
Socks—the insulating layer. 














Survivors—they wore wool. 


“The Chairman: Then as a man who 
has made a profession or a study of the 
manufacture of rayon and that type of 
material, you still recognize and main- 
tain that the proper clothing for soldiers 
in the field in cold weather is as nearly 
pure wool as it is possible to get? 

“Mr. Sommaripa: That is my honest 
conviction, yes sir. 

“The Chairman: Then there does 
come a point in the adulteration of wool 
whereby a further adulteration ceases 
to be economy? 


“Mr. Sommaripa: Very much so, 
then you just waste the commodity, 
waste the wonderful properties, that 
wool has. Wool is far superior to any 
synthetic product, and it is only a cer- 
tain amount of dilution that will not 
ruin its properties, and below that cer- 
tain point, I think that it just wastes 
ae We took the position that if the 
wool..... is adulterated more than 50 
per cent in worsted fabrics, that it will 
maybe lose its real value of resiliency 
and warmth.”*** 





*“Military Influences Upon Civilian Use of 
Wool,” Lt. Col. S. J. Kennedy, Chief, Textile 
Section, Research and Development Branch 
of the Office of the Quartermaster General, 
before the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, November 28, 1945. 


**“The Hygiene of Clothing,” Lt. Comdr. 
George W. Mast, U.S.N., and Lt. (j.g.) 
Howard W. Ennes, Jr., U.S.N.R., of the 
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Navy’s Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
1943. 


*** Alexis Sommaripa, then Chief of the 
Textile, Clothing and Leather Division of 
Civilian Supplies of the War Production 
Board before the House Military Defense 
Investigating Committee on March 20, 1942. 
Mr. Sommaripa, prior to becoming associat- 
ed mith the W.P.B., was manager of the 
Fabric Development Department of the Du- 
pont de Nemours Company, particularly in 
charge of the development of rayon fabrics 
and blends of rayon and wool fabrics. 





Wool Program Under 
Wool Section 


Y an operation’s merger within the 
Department of Agriculture, the 


buying and selling program of the 


Commodity Credit Corporation for 
wool has now been placed under 
the Wool Section of the Production and 
Marketing Administration division of 
the U.S.D.A. 

The Wool Section, headed by Frank 
Cronin, will have charge of not only 
the research and core testing of wools, 
but also the purchase and selling pro- 
gram for the Commodity Credit Corp- 
oration. It is understood that the mer- 
ger was made in order to coordinate all 
wool activities under one head. The 
Wool Section forms a part of the Prod- 
uction and Marketing Administation, 
directed by H. E. Reed. 

This change will have no effect on 


The earth may be hard 
but the blanket is warm. 


the continued operations of the wool 
program which has now been extended 
to April 15, 1947. 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


1946 


October 19-27: American Royal Livestock Shov, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

November 12-14: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Casper. 

November 16-24: Grand National Livestock Ex- 
position, San Francisco. 

November 22: California Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, San Francisco. 

November 30-December 7: 
stock Exposition, Chicago. 


1947 


January 8-10: American National Livestock Con- 
vention, Phoenix, Arizona. 

January 9-10: Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers’ Convention, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 

January 10-18: National Western Stock and Wool 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 

January 12-14: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

January 16-18: Montana Wool Growers’ Conver- 
tion. 

January 20-21: 
vention, Yakima. 

January 22-24: Oregon Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Eugene, Oregon. 

January 22-24: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention 
Salt Lake City. 

January 26-30: National Wool Growers’ Conver 
tion, and American Wool Council Meeting, San 
Francisco, California. 

March 25-30: Southwestern Livestock Show, & 
Paso, Texas. 

May 12-13: California Ram Sale, Galt. 

August 19-20: National Ram Sale, 
Lake. 


International _Live- 


Washington Wool Growers’ Cor- 
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A Different Aspect to the Wool Market 


Wil prices jumping from 10 to close 

to 25 per cent above previous is- 
sue levels, the wool auctions opened 
in Sydney, Australia, on September 2, 
1946—the first since the war broke. 
While most of the offerings were of in- 
ferior types unsuitable for use in this 
country, bids from U. S. brokers, deal- 
ers, etc., were placed on quite a large 
volume but were below those made by 
European countries, particularly 
France and Belgium. 

Of the first day’s sale 8,200 bales, 72 
per cent was taken by the Continent, 
11 per cent by Britain, 10 per cent by 
Australian mills, 2 per cent by U. S. 
firms, and 5 per cent by the Australian 
Wool Realization Commission. 

At the London auction, which opened 
on September 12, price increases were 
in about the same range as at Sydney, 
and again the Continent dominated the 
bidding, with U. S. representatives get- 
ting small quantities of the better of- 
ferings. 

These increases in prices put foreign 
wools above domestics. For example, 
the duty paid cost of 64s-70s wool com- 
parable to Montana and Wyoming fine 
staple is figured as $1.08 (clean), while 
the C.C.C. selling price for the domestic 
wools is $1.00. 


U.S. In Future Auctions 


Trade writers point out that pur- 
chases by European countries will 
naturally have a limit and it is probable 
that U. S. buyers will -figure more 
prominently in later auctions when bet- 
ter wools are offered. 


Whether or not U. S. interests will 
be able to meet the competition of other 
buyers at later auctions will be watched 
with interest. Much will depend on 
the O.P.A.’s action on price ceilings on 
imported wools. For while Secretary 
Anderson listed wool as a commodity 
that was not in short supply which auto- 
matically decontrolled it, foreign wool 
prices are still controlled—and the 
O.P.A. has intrepreted the law to mean 
that imported agricultural commodities 
do not fall under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Some authorities claim, however, 
that since the ceilings on imported Do- 
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minion wools are on a percentage basis 
of the landed cost, they will not inter- 
fere with the importation of such wools. 
With South American wools it is a dif- 
ferent story, as the ceilings are on a 
dollar- and-cents basis. At present high 
prices of S. A. wools plus our controls 
prevent U.S. purchases there. 


Domestic Wool Cheapest In World 


But no matter what the outcome 
there may be, domestic wool is general- 
ly conceded to be the cheapest wool in 
the world today, and should have an 
inning in its own market. Undoubted- 
ly it is moving into consumption more 
rapidly. While we do not want to take 
a pessimistic view on things, it does 
seem to us that something always hap- 
pens to take the “bloom” off moments 
of advantage for domestic wools. This 
time, came the auction of foreign wools 
owned by the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration and some burry wools owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
on September 11. Here is what the 
Livestock Branch of the Production 
and Marketing Administration says in 
its weekly review of the Boston mar- 
ket, dated September 13: 


Sales of domestic wool continued slightly 
irregular during the week. A sizable weight 
of domestic types in the total aggregate was 
sold to top makers and manufacturers. The 
turnover of 3/8ths combing wool featured 
the market. Fine and %4-blood combing 
wools were next in order in the volume of 
business. Purchases of straight fine terri- 
tory combing wools were made at $1.00 to 
$1.02, clean basis, for graded and close to 
the same price for original-bag wools. It 
appeared that buyers were covering their re- 
quirements pending the auction sales sched- 
uled for Wednesday, September 11th. 

Demand for foreign wool narrowed ap- 
preciably on account of the auction. Some 
small lots of Australian and South African 
greasy and scoured wools were reported sold 
at full allowable prices. These transactions 
consisted mostly of shipments delayed at 
points of origin. The wool, however, moved 
promptly into consuming channels. 

Keen bidding at ceilings marked the auc- 
tion sale of greasy australian wool owned 
by the defense supplies corporation. It was 
usually necessary for eighteen to twenty 
buyers to line up before the auctioneer and 
draw lots in order to determine ownership. 
Buyers would have paid higher prices to get 
these wools except that the Office of Price 
Administration insisted on maintaining ceil- 
ings. South American scoured wools sold 
close to 10 cents a pound below replacement 
costs and grease wool about 10 per cent be- 
low. Carpet wools, damaged and defective 


offerings brought full values. Prices paid 
ranged from 5 cents for badly damaged 
foreign wool to $1.02!/, for scoured cross- 
bred Australian. Burry domestic wools sold 
at a slight premium above estimated value. 


Since practically all of the domestic 
wool is government-owned, producers 
probably have little ground for com- 
plaint on these auctions, provided, of 
course, they are given protection until 
the accumulated stocks of domestic 
wool as well as foreign wools owned by 
the government are moved into con- 
sumption, 

Then, too, the argument is still cur- 
rent that, on account of the big demand 
for production and shortage of labor, 
domestic wools, because they are not 
skirted as are the Australian wools, are 
less attractive to mills. In this connec- 
tion it will be most interesting to see 
the reception given the domestic wools 
that are now being skirted and other- 
wise put up in a fashion comparable 
with the Australian pack in the 
U.S.D.A. project in Texas when they 
reach the Boston market sometime 
within the next 60 days. Test of wheth- 
er it will pay domestic growers to put 
up his wool in this manner will be in 
the prices obtained. 


Carpet Wool Controls 
May Be Adjusted 


That import price regulations cover- 
ing carpet wools will be adjusted up- 
ward is now expected. At present these 
controls almost “freeze” our manufac- 
turers out of world markets; that is, 
they cannot compete for them. Fear- 
ful that an increase in cost of these 
wools_ will still further distort the 
prices of wool carpets in this country, 
some manufacturers are opposing the 
proposal, but others, and apparently 
the O.P.A., are taking the position that 
the freer importation of these wools will 
permit greater production and bring 
about a more normal relationship be- 
tween prices for wool carpets and other 
types of floor coverings. 


Miscellaneous 
The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration reports that twenty-one 
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Bureau of 
Animal Industry 


HE Bureau of Animal Industry came 

into existence on May 29, 1884, with 
the approval of an Act of Congress, with 
the intention of building up and pro- 
tecting the livestock industry of the 
United States. It is one of the eight 
research bureaus and agencies com- 
prising the Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, which in turn is a major 
unit of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

One of the major activities of the 
Bureau is the control and eradication of 
animal diseases. Close inspection is 
made at public stockyards of incoming 
shipments for the detection of infecti- 
ous and contagious diseases. Close in- 
spection is also made of imported and 
exported animals. 

The Animal Husbandry division of 
the B. A. I. is devoted chiefly to re- 
search on fundamental and practical 
problems relating to more efficient 
breeding, feeding, and management of 
livestock and poultry, and research on 
the factors involved in the production 
of high-quality products and their pro- 
cessing and preservation. 

The work is conducted at the various 
field stations of the Division and co- 
operatively with state agricultural ex- 
periment stations with sheep, goats, 
swine, poultry, horses, beef and dual- 
purpose cattle. Cooperation is also 
maintained, through three extension 
- representatives, with the Extension 
Service and State extension workers in 
the establishment and furtherance of 
projects in animal and poultry husband- 
ry. 
Under the Animal Husbandry divis- 
ion, extensive sheep breeding, feeding 
and management investigations are 
conducted. These include research to 
determine the inherent capacity of 
sheep for efficient production of high- 
quality lamb meat, wool, and fur under 
the environmental conditions of the 
various regions of the country; to iden- 
tify individuals, families, — strains, 
breeds, and types of sheep most ef- 
ficient in lamb, wool, or fur production 
under their respective environments; to 
determine genetic principles leading to 
improvement of the efficiency of sheep 
in the production of lambs, wool, and 
fur, and to introduce the application of 
these genetic principles into the sheep 
industry of the country. 
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Sheep-feeding studies are directed at 
the determination of the nutritive re- 
quirements of sheep, including the cor- 
rection of nutritional deficiencies in the 
forage, the value of important feeds and 
forages, the determination of the influ- 
ence of various feeds on the growth of 
sheep and wool, and the production and 
quality of mutton, lamb, wool, and fur. 

Studies in sheep management are 
conducted to determine the most ef- 
ficient management practices for grow- 
ing sheep on pastures or ranges, with 
various degrees of shelter, and the in- 
fluences of management methods on 
the production and quality of mutton, 
lamb, wool, and fur produced. 

Studies are also conducted to de- 
termine the physical, chemical, and bio- 
logical structures and properties of 
wool and other animal fibers and to re- 
veal the influences of breeding, feeding, 
and management of the fiber-producing 
animals on the growth, quality, and 
manufacturing properties of the fibers 
they produce. 

Your Association urges all of its 
members to take advantage of the serv- 
ices of the B. A. I., to cooperate with 
this Bureau, and to utilize results of ex- 
periments carried on by this agency. 

Recently selected to serve on the Ad- 
visory Board of the Bureau of Animal 
‘Industry, representing the livestock in- 
dustry, is your legislative chairman, 
Mr. J. B. Wilson. Any comments or 
suggestions for future research work 
of the Bureau pertaining to the sheep 
industry will be welcomed by Mr. Wil- 
son and the Association. 





Compromise Expected on 
Bombing Range Withdrawal 


N arrangement whereby the Army 

would use a tract of some three mil- 
lion acres in Juab, Millard, and Tooele 
counties, Utah, as a bombing area dur- 
ing the summer months and the live- 
stock men would continue to graze 
their stock on it during the winter 
months, is the expected outcome in the 
controversy over the withdrawal of this 
land. At least, this is what C. Girard 
Davidson, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, said he thought could be done 
at the conclusion of the two-day hear- 
ing in Salt Lake City, Utah, September 
12-13, 1946. Mr. Davidson told the 304 
sheepmen who have permits to graze 
376,954 head of sheep on the area to 
make preparations to do so again this 
winter. 





Some changes in the boundaries of 
the tract are proposed so that all except 
275 of the 5800 head of cattle that graze 
the year around would be taken care 
of. 

To the proposals of the Army to com- 
pensate the stockmen for the fair value 
of their permits, L. C. Montgomery, 
President of the Utah Cattle and Horse 
Growers Association, and Don Clyde, 
President of the Utah Wool Growers 
Association, countered with statements 
that that would hardly be adequate as 
the livestock men would be forced out 
of business for lack of winter range that 
is an integral part of their year-round 
operations. Representative W. K. 
Granger of Utah said that reparation 
was being stressed too much; that since 
the Department of Agriculture was 
seeking ways and means to prevent fur- 
ther liquidation in sheep flocks, it was 
difficult to understand how other de- 
partments of government could propose 
action such as the withdrawal of the 
range lands under consideration that 
would cut still further into sheep num- 
bers. 

The arguments at the hearing failed 
also to convince Senator Abe Murdock 
of Utah that withdrawals should be 
made in any way except by Congres- 
sional action. 

Apparently the tract selected is “the 
place,” so far as the Army is concerned, 
for all other sites mentioned in the hear- 
ing had some flaw that made them un- 
suitable for rocket bombing. 

The Army’s position, of course, is 
that, charged with the defense of the 
nation, they must have areas in which 
to experiment with the new type of 
bombs; and, not understanding very 
much about the part that the wide open 
spaces of the West play in the produc- 
tion of meat and wool—which are also 
essential in the nation’s defense—they 
can see no reason why there should be 
opposition to their use in vital defense 
work. Undoubtedly, the hearing in 
Salt Lake City brought greater com- 
prehension to the government officials 
of the stockmen’s concern over these 
withdrawals. The real test of just how 
great that comprehension is will come 
with the report and recommendations 
of the Secretary of the Interior on the 
withdrawal, which were to be ai- 
nounced within thirty days after the 
hearing. 

Utah stockmen were well represent 
ed by officials of their organizations, the 
State Land Board, the Governor, and 
their Congressional delegates. Repre- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Days of 
Old 


By Richard Wormwood 


CHAPTER 5 


PATTLESNAKES were an everyday 

occurrence on the range almost 
everywhere, and I was as familiar with 
the angry buzz of a rattler’s tail as with 
the irritating hum of a mosquito. I was 
very much afraid of rattlers, but had 
learned what to do about them; one 
had to be habitually on the lookout, and 
when a snake was heard there was only 
one thing to do, locate the reptile and 
kill it thoroughly. On the horse round- 
up, which took us through lots of snake 
country, some of the riders I had known 
spread ropes made of horse hair—mane 
and tail — and called McCarthies, 
around their beds at night, and I never 
have heard of a rattler crawling across 
such a barrier. Ted and Shorty knew 
all about hair ropes, but had no faith 
in them; besides, we didn’t have any. 
A sheepherder, it seemed, plunked his 
bed down on any level spot, and to heck 
with snakes. 

I waited a moment, trying to locate 
thereptile,and started for the bed again; 
but again that hateful buzz held me at a 
distance. The trouble was that it was 
too dark to see, and at such close quar- 
ters it was foolish to take a chance with 
arattler. I tried to approach that bed 
from half a dozen angles, but Mr. Rat- 
tler covered them all—he simply wasn’t 
going to let me sleep in my own bed. 
There was nothing I could do about it, 
so I groped my way back to camp and 
slept on a saddle blanket. 

The yearlings pulled out at the crack 
of dawn, and I hurried over to my bed 
to deal with that rattler, but it had 
gone. I caught the horses, packed camp, 
and again took in after the herd, over- 
took and passed it, and located a good 
camping spot. 

We now hit the edge of the South 
Mountain country, which is mostly 
juniper and mahogany, with the finest 
kind of sheep feed everywhere, good 
water and plenty of shade. Here we 
lost a yearling to a cougar, the only loss 
from varmints so far. We saw lots of 
cougar sign, and frequently found the 
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“You come to a crack in the lava.” 


partly eaten carcass of a deer, but nev- 
er saw a cougar. A cattle outfit oper- 
ated in here; I remember one brand in 
particular: a diamond with a dot in the 
center, branded on the left ribs; ear 
marks, underslope in left, short swal- 
low fork in right, and a waddle on the 
left jaw. One of the outfit’s punchers 
stopped and had dinner with us, and 
spent most of the afternoon in camp, 
visiting. He told us that they lost quite 
a few calves each year to cougars—he 
called them lions—and that they some- 
times killed horses, too. There was a 
rim-rock. hill back about five miles, and 
he told me that it was a regular breed- 
ing place for lions, that a man ought to 
be able to get two or three there with- 
out any trouble. It was almost too good 
to be true, so the next day I took my 
Marlin and wore half the soles off my 
boots trying to find a cougar: It was 
a dry hill, no springs anywhere, and I 
almost perished from thirst before I 
got back to camp. I lay awake half that 
night trying to figure out ways to get 
even with that puncher, but could 
think of nothing that would work; time 
was too short, so I forgave him. 

The yearlings were starting to pick 
up; it was easy herding here, and I 
hated to leave; but we had to go on in 
order to stay in the lead of the herds 
that were following. Our next move 
took us across a Hell’s Half Acre that 
was twenty miles wide, all hot, sun- 
blistered lava, with no water for miles. 
We tackled it at night, in the full of the 
moon, and pushed the yearlings for all 
they were worth, and vet were eight or 
nine miles from water when the sun 


blazed up in the east and simply weld- 
ed us to the lava. There lay the yearl- 
ings, all in from their forced travel, 
noses pointing straight up, panting in 
abject misery. Four thousand yearlings 
panting at the same time made a funny 
sound—except that it wasn’t a bit fun- 
ny. Our two canteens held about twen- 
ty gallons of water, and it wasn’t near 
enough. Along in the afternoon we 
gave each horse a very short drink, and 
had barely enough left for the dogs and 
ourselves. The water was hot—not 
merely warm—and touching the can- 
teens blistered our hands. So great was 
the heat that it evaporated our body 
moisture without showing a drop of 
sweat. 


The sun moved slowly that day. Not 
a breeze stirred. We spoke hardly a 
word, drank incessantly from the can- 
teens, braced by the knowledge that 
our hardship was only temporary, that 
before the next day dawned we would 
be camped on water again. Yet the 
hours were long, and the thought of 
shade and running water tortured us 
incessantly. 

Towards sundown a breeze sprang 
up, and the yearlings, still panting, 
rose and started for our goal. We made 
good time, too, and when the moon rose 
the yearlings took courage. Another 
two or three miles, and they caught the 
scent of water. First, the leaders caught 
it, then it spread back over the herd, 
and every yearling baa’d at the same 
time until the night air of the desert 
was surcharged with the animal cry for 
water. 


Ted took the packstring. “Head for 
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Ralph R. Reeve 








Days of Old 


(Continued from page 18) 
the water,” he told me, “they’ll break in 
a minute and stampede all the way in. 
As fast as the leaders water, drive ’em 
across and make room—keep the creek 
open, or some of ’em will pile up and 
drown.” 

My horse caught the scent of water, 
too, and I got in ahead of the herd. The 
creek was shallow, had probably not 
more than a hundred inches of water; 
but if the sheep came in gradually they 
could water here in good shape. I 
watered my horse, drank myself almost 
to the point of abdominal rupture, and 
waited. 

In a few minutes the lead of the herd 
poured over the hill and into the creek. 
Fortunately there was an open space 
of about a hundred yards, which ac- 
commodated quite a number of sheep at 
a time. As soon as the lead had drank 
its fill I shoved it across, and in the 
course of the next hour the situation 
was back to normal again. Ted and 
Shorty came in, stuck their faces in the 
creek and absorbed water until com- 
pletely sated; and we set about pitching 
camp. 

An hour after sunup every single 
wether had pushed himself into the wil- 
lows completely out of sight, and it 
looked as if we’d lost the entire herd. 
They stayed that way all day, and ven- 
tured forth only about sundown, to 
graze around a bit. 

The water had an odd, unpleasant 
taste; so Ted went up the creek to see 
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New Colorado Officers 


N the left and right are the new 

president and secretary, respec- 
tively, of the Colorado Wool Growers 
Association. 

As mentioned in the August issue, 
Ralph R. Reeve, prominent northwest- 
ern sheep grower, was elected to the 
presidency of the associaton at the an- 
nual convention in Denver the latter 
part of July. 

Lloyd N. Case, Fort Collins, was ap- 
pointed secretary of the association in 
August, followng the resignation of A. 
C. (Red) Allen. The association of- 
fices have been moved to Fort Col- 
lins. Mr. Case is also secretary of the 
Colorado Association of Grain and 
Feed Dealers, and has had twenty 
years of practical experience with feed 
operations in the heart of the western 
Colorado sheep area. He was also the 
organizer of the Wyoming Grain, Feed 
and Seed Associaton and the New Mex- 
ico Grain and Feed Dealers Associa- 
tion. He was born in Del Norte, Colo- 
rado, in 1902, is married and has three 
children. 








what caused it, and came back, saying 
there was a dead mouse in it a little 
way above camp. I went up to havea 
look at a mouse that could stink up a 
whole creek, and found a dead cow 
lying right in the middle of the stream, 
sort of blocking it up. Magpies had 
picked out her eyes, and she was in a 
bad state of decay. I filled our canteens 
a long way above that obstruction, and 
the water tasted all right again. 

Our next stopover was at Big Springs 
Creek, which is south of South Moun- 
tain, and is a phenomenon all by itself. 
The best way to see it would be from an 
airplane, early some summer morning, 
when the air might be conceivably cool. 
We saw it the hard way. 

Imagine, if you can, a barren waste 
of broken lava as level as a stack of 
badly scorched pancakes without any 
syrup, and so torrid that you can hard- 
boil an egg by just holding it in your 
hand and let the sun shine on it for a 
while. In the distance you can see the 
summits of hills with streaks of trees 
here and there; and immediately you 
yearn to travel, to get away from that 
hell-tortured geologic leftover to some 
place where you can hear water run- 
ning and see birds flying through the 
air. Suddenly, as if by magic, you 
come to a crack in the lava a hundred 
yards wide, with walls sheer and deep, 





Lloyd N. Case 








and you see clear, white, cool water 
bursting from solid rock and go foam- 
ing in a turbulant stream for a mile or 
more to where the crack widens into a 
little valley with willows and meadows 
on both sides of what is now a large 
creek, deep enough to come to your 
horse’s knees. You'll see trout darting 
up and down the current, and you'll 
probably frighten away a herd of ante- 
lope that has come here to drink. Im- 
mediately, you will look for a place to 
camp, for here is a veritable Eden in 
the midst of volcanic hell and damna- 
tion. 

We made ourselves really comfort- 
able here, spread a couple of bed tarps 
over a willow for shade, shot a fat dry 
antelope, and turned the yearlings 
loose on the meadow. That day Mac 
overtook us again, and stayed over. to 
rest up. He’d been doing a lot of riding 
lately; but said that the herds were 
coming along fine, with plenty of feed, 
and everybody satisfied. He and Shorty 
went fishing, and caught enough trout 
for supper and breakfast. We ate trout 
instead of sliced bacon. 

About noon the next day, just as we 
were about to sit down to dinner, a 
stranger drove up with a team and 
buckboard. I don’t know to this day 
how that man got in there with a team 
and a wheeled vehicle, for I hadn’t seen 
a road since we left South Mountain. 
From force of habit, I noticed the horses 
first; they were fine young geldings, 
bay, weighing around thirteen hundred 
branded N O on the left hip, and 4 
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At the call of Chairman G. N. Winder, 
the Lamb Industry Committee met 

in Denver, Colorado, on September 13, 
1946, for the purpose of working out 
suggestions and proposals looking to- 
ward the decontrol of lamb and mutton. 
Every segment of the Committee was 
represented by the following members: 


G. N. Winder, Chairman 
Craig, Colorado 
Howard Vaughn 
Dixon, California 
Ray W. Willoughby 
San Angelo, Texas 
R. A. Seaverson 
Rawlins, Wyoming 
J. C. Petersen 
Spencer, Iowa 
E. J. Wagner 
Lamar, Colorado 
A. A. Dacey 
Chicago, Illinois 
Garland Russell 
Chicago, Illinois 
L. M. Kyner 
Waterloo, Iowa 
W. A. Netsch 
Chicago, Illinois 
George R. Dressler 
Chicago, Illinois 
Aled P. Davies 
Chicago, Illinois 
J. M. Jones 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Other interested persons in attend- 
ance at the meeting from the West and 
Mid-West included: 

Stewart MacArthur 

Wagon Mound, New Mexico 
Ralph H. Pitchforth 

Craig, Colorado 
Leland Ray Smith 

Craig, Colorado 
T. H. Gooding 

Ketchum, Idaho 
Lloyd Case 

Ft. Collins, Colorado 
L. W. Clough 

Denver, Colorado 
Hamer S. Culp 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Floyd Kelly 

Torrington, Wyoming 
Andy Miller 

Denver, Colorado 
I. H. Jacob 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
LeRoy Getting 

Sanborn, Iowa 


October, 1946 


Lamb Committee Meets 


John C. Wagner 
Gothenburg, Neb. 
A. F. Magdanz 
Pierce, Nebraska 
Seth N. Patterson 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Paul Blood 
Morrill, Nebraska 
Garvey Haydon 
Chicago, Illinois 
Willard Simms 
Denver, Colorado 
Pat Parle 
Denver, Colorado 


The Chairman reviewed the work of 
the Lamb Industry Committee and the 
presentation of the Committee repre- 
sentatives before the Price Decontrol 
Board in its Washington hearing. He 
also reviewed the action taken by the 
Decontrol Board of recontrolling lamb 
and mutton, and the action of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in his recom- 
mendation to the Decontrol Board. 

It was reported that a year ago last 
June, the now Secretary of Agriculture 
proposed the decontrol of lamb and 
mutton, and up until the Secretary’s 
recommendation to the Decontrol 
Board, it was felt by all in the industry 
that he would recommend continuance 
of decontrol for lamb and mutton, Ap- 
parently that was not the case, and he 
recommended further control. 

After the entire situation had been 
reviewed, the meeting was thrown open 
for an expression of views from all seg- 
ments of the industry on the question 
of decontrol. 

It was decided that the Lamb Indus- 
try Committee should ask for a confer- 
ence with Secretary Anderson, but 
after the Chairman had talked to the 
Secretary over the phone, at which 
time the Secretary was very definite 
that there would be no advantage in 
talking to him at that time, it was de- 
cided that the meeting would be post- 
poned for a later date. 

Mr. Vaughn suggested that the Lamb 
Industry Committee contact the Lamb 
Producers Advisory Committee of the 
O.P.A., who have the right of petition 
to the Price Decontrol Board and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, to meet and 
petition Secretary Anderson for decon- 
trol of lamb and mutton; and that the 
Lamb Industry Committee meet with 
Secretary Anderson as soon as he re- 
turned to Washington which was 
thought to be around October 1. 


A Sub-committee was appointed by 
Chairman Winder, whose instructions 
were to meet with Mr. Anderson in 
Washington when he officially returns 
or sooner if it seems expedient, and to 
also contact the O.P.A. Lamb Producers 
Advisory Committee and appraise them 
on the decontrol problem. 

The members of the Sub-committee 
are: 


Feeders: 

E. J. Wagner 

J. C. Petersen 
Producers: 

Ray W. Willoughby 

G. N. Winder 
Packers: 

Walter Netsch 

Garland Russell 
Retailer: 

George Dressler 


The following is the statement of the 
position of the Lamb Industry Commit- 
tee: 

“We view with alarm the current 
trend of the livestock and meat indus- 
try. We reiterate our previous belief 
that complete decontrol is the only 
means of making meat production in- 
teresting to growers and feeders and 
of getting meat available to consumers. 

“We call the attention of government 
authorities to the following facts: 

“1. That the intent of the last Con- 
gress through its O.P.A. law is not be- 
ing accomplished with respect to meat. 

“2. That the publicly stated plans of 
the O.P.A. for meat control are not be- 
ing carried out. 

“3. That the dressed ceilings on lamb 
set by the Department of Agriculture 
are not reflecting the live price inten- 
ded by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and are therefore discouraging to fu- 
ture meat production. 

“4, That the black market in meat is 
already becoming prevalent again. This 
is evidenced by the fact that legitimate 
slaughterers are not able to compete 
with order buyers on the leading live- 
stock markets and that large numbers 
of their laborers are now out of work. 

“We therefore resolve to continue our 
support of complete decontrol of lamb 
at the earliest possible date and to 
work to that end as the only policy that 
is in the public interest.” 

The above statement was sent to all! 
of the Senators and Congressmen of: 
the 12 western states and Texas. 
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Lamb Feeding 
Experiments 


Summary of Feeding Tests by Rufus F. Cox, 
in Charge of Sheep Investigation, Kansas 
State College, and L. M. Sloan, Superintend- 
ent, Garden City Experiment Station. 


Reprinted from the Kansas Stockman 


A NUMBER of years of lamb feeding 
experimental work involving grain 
comparisons, roughage comparisons, 
and proportions of concentrates to 
roughage, conducted at the Kansas Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station are re- 
ported in detail below. 
Some other phases of experimental 
work conducted at the Kansas station 
in recent years are summarized in the 
following statements: 


Acre Value of Different Crops: 


1. Results expressed in terms of “pounds 
of finished lamb” per acre of feed grown 
in different cropping systems, based on 
four years average crop yields and on the 
gains made by 4 lots of lambs in two ex- 
periments, show the following averages: 


Pounds Fat Lamb Produced Per Acre of: 


Irrigated Finney Milo ...............0........... 923.8 
Irrigated (Westland Milo 2/3 acre) 
(Sumac) 1/3 acre) 596.4 
Fallow—Finney Milo ......................0....... 506.7 
Fallow—(Westland Milo 2/3 acre) 
(Sumac 1/3 acre) 290.9 


In arriving at these figures, adjustment 
was made for protein and calcium supple- 
ments used in the ration. 


Methods 
Feeding: 

1. Self-fed lambs have made consistently 
larger but more expensive gains than hand- 
fed lambs. 

2. Lambing down irrigated and dry land 
sorghum crops has given satisfactory gains 
and finish on lambs in all tests, but the 
gains have been more expensive than those 
of lot-fed lambs. 

3. Lambing down sorghums has proved 
to be a wasteful and expensive method of 
feeding in Kansas. Such a practice would 
be justified in case of very low grain yields 
or extremely low grain prices. 

4, Deferring grain feeding for 30 days 

at the beginning of the feeding period has 
resulted in littie or no decrease in total 
gain or finish but has saved grain and 
thereby lowered the cost of feeding. 
5. Relatively more roughage and less 
grain are utilized in fattening lambs by the 
deferred grain feeding system, than by full 
feeding. 

6. Comparative tests with heavy, medium 
and light weight lambs reveal no signifi- 
cant differences in the response of the dif- 
ferent weight grades to deferred and full 
grain feeding. 

7. Deferred grain feeding has proved to 
be a safer method of getting lambs on feed 
and lower death losses have resulted than 
with lambs receiving a full grain feed from 
the start. 

8. Heavy lambs have gained faster, but 
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Grain Comparisons for Fattening Lambs 


R. F. Cox and L. M. Sloan—Kansas 


Agricultural Experiment Station 


*The grains in these two lots were higher and the feed required per 100 pounds of 
gain lower, in relation to the other lots than could normally be expected, since widely 


different responses were obtained in a small 


number of tests. 






































1—Lot number 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Corn Wheat Milo Kafir Atlas Wheatland Westland Sumac Leoti X 
Milo Milo Atlas 
Fes Fez Fs Fs? Faz Fs? FSi |FEsk Fs? 
“ze “Ze “Ze “Ze “Ze “Ze “Ze g= “Ze 
38—Averages for No. “a 
of tests 13 5 58 >* 3 23 a 
4—No. lambs per lot 32 41 46 44 27 40 49 41 50 
5—No. days on feed 108 116 109 103 87 107 115 105 145 
6—Initial wt. per lamb 63.62 63.56 60.383 61.01 67.60 56.17 67.13 60.29 65.75 
7—Final wt. per lamb 98.31 96.80 95.14 94.69 91.27 89.85 99.74 92.00 103.55 
8—Total gain per lamb 34.69 338.24 34.81 33.68 23.67 33.68 32.61 31.71 37.80 
9—Daily gain per lamb .32 29 202 6 «(£82 .27 ol 28 * 30.27 
10—Feed per lamb daily 
Grain 1.03 1.14 1.03 1.01 1.08 89 117 1.01 1.09 
Supplement .23 .20 23 25 24 25 .23 25 .24 
Roughage 157 1938 2.31 2.01 194 241 180 217 2.00 
11—Feed per ewt. gain * -- 
Grain 321.88 393.10 321.88 *315.63 400.00 287.10 417.86 336.67 403.70 
Supplement 71.88 68.97 71.88 78.13 88.89 80.65 82.14 83.33 88.89 
Roughage 490.63 665.52 721.88 628.13 718.52 777.42 642.86 723.33 740.74 








Roughage Comparisons for Fattening Lambs 


Rufus F. Cox—Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 



























































1—Lot number _—__i 2 3 4 5 6 T 8 
- Sorghum Sorghum ~ Sorghum Sorghum Sorghum Sorghum Sorghum 7 Sorghum 
grain grain grain grain grain grain grain grain 
Protein Protein _— Protein Protein Protein Protein Protein —_ Protein 
’ ; Supp. Supp. Supp. Supp. Supp. oat. Supp. Supp. 
2—Ration fed Alfalfa Alfalfa —_ Atlas Sumac Milo Atlas Alfalfa’ Brown 
(1) (1) Rg. (1) Rg. (1) Ro. (1) Rg, (1) straw Alfalfa 
Sorghum Gr. Lime- Gr. Lime- Gr. Lime- Gr. Lime- (1) (1) 
ee et ee es stone stone stone stone a 
8—Averages for No. 
___ of tests _ a Se 9 11 ss Sa 
_4—No. lambs per lot 48 45 _50 44 45 49 48 50 
_5—No. days on feed 116 102 120 112 115 —«:129 115165 
_6—Initial wt. per lamb 60.88 57.04 60.44 62.55 61.49 68.46 57.87 __ 61,48 
_T—Final wt. per lamb 102.39 94.69 91.78 97.09 92.238 102.44 96.24 111.34 
_8—Total gain per lamb 41.51 37.65 31.84 34.54 31.74 33.98 38.37 49.91 
9—Daily gain per lamb 36 87 ~—.26 S328 
10—Feed per lamb daily 
Grain 1.03 94 93 94 .99 1.13 1.00 1.10 
Supplement 23 .20 .20 23 .23 .26 24 25 
Roughage (1) 1.85 ao 862.28 2.07 2.10 1.98 1.87 2.01 
Roughage (2) 1.06 a 
___ Gr. Limestone ——-_-——_ 02.25 02.25 Oz .25 Oz .25  —— — — 
11—Feed per cwt. gain 
Grain 286.11 254.05 357.69 302.23 353.57 484.62 303.03 366.67 
Supplement 63.89 54.05 76.92 74.19 82.14 100.00 172.73 83.33 
Roughage (1) 513.89 213.51 857.69 667.74 750.00 761.54 566.67 670.00 


—— 286.49 





Roughage (2) 

















light lambs made cheaper gains consistent- 
ly in several experiments. 

9. Light lambs fed for longer periods 
profitably utilize relatively more roughage 
and less grain than heavy lambs fed for 
short periods. 

10. Ground sorghum roughage is more 
palatable and produced larger gains than 
the same kind of roughage chopped. 

11. Grinding sorghum grain for fatten- 
ing lambs does not pay. Whole grain is 
chewed thoroughly and apparently utilized 
more efficiently. 

12. Threshing sorghum grain for lambs 
is unnecessary provided the heads are 
ground, chopped or otherwise reduced to 
prevent excessive waste. 


13. Grinding sorghum roughage does not 
improve its nutritional value but greatly 
increases the efficiency of its utilization 
through increasing the percentage of the 
plant consumed, thereby reducing waste. 

14. There was no advantage in increas 
ing the concentration of lamb fattening 1 
tions periodically as the feeding peridd 
progressed, over feeding a ration constant 
in concentration and bulkiness throughout. 


15. Lambs running in a combined Mil 
stalk field either with or without a grail 
feed, for 30 days, before going into th 
feedlot, made approximately the same galls 
at a decidedly lower rate than those fe 
the same ration in the feedlot. 
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Proportion of Concentrates to Roughage in Lamb Fattening Rations 






























































































R. F. Cox and L. M. Sloan—Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
‘ Average of 7 Tests Average of 2 Tests Average of 4 Tests B O D E a C 0 LLI E 
0 ; 
1—Lot number 1 2 3 i 2 3 1 2 3 
ely Corn Corn Corn Corn Corn Corn Sorghum Sorghum Sorghum S iq E E al D 0 cS Ss 
Protein Protein Protein Alfalfa Alfalfa Alfalfa grain —grain grain 
— Sepp. Supe. Supp. a). (dy (ly Cotton- Cotton- Cotton- F oO Re S A a E 
9 Ration fed Alfalfa Alfalfa Alfalfa (Ground (Ground (Ground Seed Ck. seed Ck. seed Ck. 
ix 2—Ration (1) (1) (1) and and and Sorghum Sorghum Sorghum in these critical times of labor shortage, this 
the Silage Silage Silage self-fed) self-fed) self-fed) Ry. (1) Rg. (1) Ry. (1) dog will do the work of two men herding. 
hey (2) (2) (2) +. See >, S- gathering, driving sheep and goatsl 
Es 3—Proportion: a, dia’ 
33 Concentrates 35% 45% 55% 35% 45% 55% 35% 45% 55% 
Ze to to to to to to to to to to 
— Roughage 65% 55% 45% 65% 55% 45% 65% 55% 45% 
4 4—No. lambs per lot 28 28 27 19 19 19 60 60 59 
.* 5—No. days on feed 129 129 129 94 94 94 100 100 100 
ae 6—Initial wt. per lamb 63.67 63.77 63.56 66.39 66.45 66.60 63.28 63.85 63.47 
5.15 7—Final wt. per lamb 99.42 105.02 101.82 89.68 93.20 91.21 90.26 98.65 94.58 
355 “$—Total gain per lamb 35.75 41.25 38.26 23.29 26.75 24.61 26.98 30.30 31.10 
7.80 9—Daily gain per lamb .28 32 .30 25 .28 26 ot .30 ol se ¥ 
27 10—Feed per lamb daily = a a = = 
<= Grain : j 21 #101 1.24 1.43 91 1.20 1.40 
“a Supplement 25 25 25 ee 3 120 122 DIAMOND BAR RANCH 
‘ oughage : ; F : R : ; " 52 TEXAS 
a Roughage (2) Ss ee shasta 
a —— 257.14 303.13 403.33 404.00 442.86 550.00 
Grain : , ‘ , : 50.00 337.04 400.00 451.61 
)3.70 Supplement 89.29 78.18 83383 —— —— —— 14.07 66.67 64.52 ATTENTION 
38.89 Roughage (1) 353.57 271.88 216.67 736.00 567.86 507.69 803.70 610.00 490.32 
40.74 Roughage (2) 792.86 600.00 513.38 —— —— —— — —— — FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
12—Feed cost per . 
ewt. gain $8.86 $8.03 $8.74 $6.56 $6.16 $6.87 $6.20 $5.95 $6.13 TRAPPERS 
Beet By-Products: : is 
___ | Sear Beet By . Casper Wool School Ship or Consign Your 
8 1. Replacing %4 the Milo grain in the ra- 
vata | tion with beet molasses resulted in a slight LEXANDER JOHNSTON, wool PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
grain increase in gain, but when 1, the grain was specialist at the University of Wy- 
= ee the gain was somewhat re- oming, has announced a wool school at and WOOL to the 
— 2. Dried beet pulp and Milo grain equal Casper, Wyoming, October 23 to 25. 
(1) parts produced larger gains than Milo grain All wool growers are welcome and Idaho Falls Animal 
alone or ag ag and we gsr , are invited to attend. The three-day 
8. When drie eet pulp and molasses : sam : 
2 are approximately the same price per — will include a grading demon- Products Co. 
50 pound as grain, either can be used as a stration and instruction in culling, vari- 
(65 -_ of ees — = lambs ous phases of wool production, and co- IDAHO FALLS. IDAHO 
———— with a resulting saving in feed costs. , - : 
61.43 4. Beet tops fed as a part of the rough- —. wool — We always pay highest 
111,34 age increased the gains and reduced the “O-Sponsors 0 t e event are the market prices 
49.91 cost of gains on lambs providing dry rough- University of Wyoming and the Wy- 
~_ 80 age was also fed. oming Cooperative Wool Marketing As- Phone 409 Stockyards 
1.10 Wheat Pasture Tests: sociation. ~ 
25 1, Repeated tests show little advantage 
2.01 for feeding grain, roughage, protein sup- 
— plement or ground limestone to lambs on 
— wheat pasture, unless digestive trouble is 
a being experienced. < a 
366.67 2. Dry roughage helps to prevent digestive — = , FREE 
83.33 disorders among lambs on wheat pasture. “mates. * ee aon th - ji 
670.00 3. Lambs given access to a Milo stalk “ro Ss eS r ae Borer 
field (combined) while on wheat pasture : . ’ 3 \ { » es i 
ae gained more than those receiving wheat pas- Se ft: f a ty hae oe 
ture alone. 3 . : ' 
me 4. Lambs were grazed on wheat which P y Sh ) 
Fine had 125 Ibs. per acre of treble superphos- rotect Ur eep e = Met tos 
> of the phate per acre applied at the time of sow- ‘ 5 . PY Ay 
veal ing. A very slight increase in gain accom- Franklin Ovine Ecthyma Franklin Bluestone Drench vail Oh 
, : on for Soremouth Powder for Stomach and in 
increas panied the grazing of the fertilized wheat. Tape Worms 
ning 1 | In this case, however, the soil was not de- Franklin Ovine Mixed Bacterin Franklin Phenothiazine 
y period ficient in phosphorus in the first place. for Hemorrhagic Septicemia Franco Castrator 
contrat {| _.5: The blood of the lambs grazed on phos- ff Franklin Blood Stopper Ear Punches. Syringes. 4,001 Care Expert! 
ed Mil Phated Wheat pasture was nearly 20 per Franklin Products are sold by Drug Store Agencies Sty wo 0 tee extant 
" ps ain | cent higher in phosphorus but virtually no plete Franklin catalog— 
“into the different in calcium and potassium content # Q, M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 80 By es 
me gis Bom the blood of lambs grazing unfertilized J PPNNNE ."Atttance’ SALT Cake CiY "LOS ANGELES CALGARY.” sere Frais oie 
te aa “arr we = “= Re 
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Grass is on the 


Out of the sandhills of Nebraska, up from the Chama 
country of New Mexico . . . all the way from the state of 
Washington to Texas, there’s a flood of livestock on the 
move. Feeder cattle and lambs raised in the great grass- 
growing regions of the United States are flowing into the 
feed lots of the nation. This movement reaches its peak 
each October, and its significance is of great economic im- 
portance to all of us in the livestock-meat industry. 

These millions of head of feeder cattle and lambs are 
nothing more than grass turned into meat. True, these 
feeders will require a certain amount of grain to finish 
them as satisfactory meat animals. That’s why they go 
into the feed lots. But were it not for these grazing ani- 
mals, 779,000,000 acres of the land area of the United 
States would produce littlé, if any, human food. In other 
words, 41% of the total land of our nation consists of 
grass land which cannot be used for producing other 
feeds and foods. Also taking into consideration the plow- 
able land used to produce pasture, hay and other forage 
crops, approximately half of our land would produce no 
food of human value, were it not for livestock. 

Of the total feeds consumed by beef cattle, 78.7% is 
grass, hay and dry roughages. With lambs, it is 95.6%. 
These are official figures of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Thus, the grain that goes into feeder cat- 
tle and lamb rations is but a relatively small part of the 
feed that makes our meat. A minimum of corn is needed 
to bring feeder steers from 700 to 1,000 pounds when the 
principal part of the ration is made up of fodder, corn 
silage, other available roughages and some concentrates. 

In addition to utilizing grass which otherwise would be 
wasted, the production of livestock furnishes the nation 





Soda Bill Sez: 

...@ farmer doesn’t go to work—he wakes 
up surrounded by it. 

... Uf you are looking fora helping hand, 
try the one at the end of your arm. 





Marctha Logan’s Recipe fer 
DEEP DISH MEAT PIE 


Yield: 6 Servings 
2 cups diced cooked meat 
(beef and pork) 
Salt, Pepper 
2 tablespoons flour 
2 tablespoons lard 


2 medium sized onions 

1 cup cooked diced potatoes 
1 cup cooked peas 

1 cup cooked diced carrots 


BISCUIT TOPPING 


Y, cup lard Y2 teaspoon salt 
2 cups sifted flour 1 cup niitk (about) 
3 teaspoons baking powder 


Season meat. Dredge in flour. Add minced onion and brown in hot 
lord. Add vegetables and hot water to cover. Pour into a deep, 
wide casserole or baking dish. Heat. Make drop biscuits by cutting 
fat into flour sifted with baking powder and salt. Add enough milk 
to make a very soft dough. Drop by tablespoons on top of the meat 
mixture. Bake in a hot oven (425°F.) about 20 minutes or until the 
biscuits are well browned. 
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with its finest nutritional food—meat. In the great move- 
ment of meat from the Western range to the kitchen 
range, the stop-over in the feed lots increases the amount 
of meat. It also levels out the fall flood of livestock into a 
more even year-round marketing. Thus seasonal price 
fluctuations are not so marked. In the production of live- 
stock, the majority of America’s 6,000,000 farmers and 
ranchers find the chief means of marketing their grass and 
other home-grown feeds. 


<j SELECTING JUNIOR CLUB STEERS 
“ by W. H. Peters 
; University of Minnesota 









Every boy and girl who enters a junior feed- 
ing contest would like to secure a feeder 
steer good enough to become a champion. 
In selecting calves with this high aim in 
mind, the “satisfactory prospect’? must be a purebred or 
high-grade of one of the recognized beef breeds, Short- 
horn, Hereford, or Angus. 

The calf or yearling steer in thin condition must appear 
short in legs in proportion to his depth of body, or to put 
it the other way around, he must appear deep in body in 
proportion to his length of legs. He must then appear to 
be wide in his body and thickly covered with muscle, 
especially over the loin and down through the thighs. 

The feeder calf should have a short neck and a short, 
broad head. He should appear moderately fine or small 
in the legs and head as an indication that he will fatten 
smoothly and show quality when fat. Large, coarse-ap- 
pearing calves and small over-refined ones seldom develop 
into winners. Calves that appear nervous and easily 
excited or frightened should be avoided as they are likely 
to not do weil and to be hard to train to lead. 


W. H. Peters 





OUR CITY COUSIN 









= 
Se 
City Cousin, dressed up slick, won- 
ders, “Where is farming’s kick?” 


He'll find oul—mighty quick. 











Meat Buying Customs is the title of a new animated sound car- 


toon movie, filmed in color. It’s a fast-moving chapter of our 
fast-moving industry. We’ll gladly send it to you for group 
meetings. All you pay is express one way. It’s in great de- 


mand, so please allow several weeks for delivery. It’s a 
16-mm. sound film and cannot be used on a silent projector. 
Other films available on the same basis are: “By-Products,” 
‘Livestock and Meat,” ‘‘A Nation’s Meat,’’ ‘Cows and 
Chickens ... U. S. A.” Write to Department 10A, Swift & 
Company, Chicago 9, II. 
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MANY ACCIDENTS CAN BE PREVENTED 


Every three minutes there is a farm or ranch accident. Unless 
something is done, 195500 people may be killed in such acci- 
dents this year. Another 1,800,000 may be injured. We at 
Swift & Company want to help cut down this accident toll. 
That’s why we print the pictures and the questions which 
follow. Little chances not taken, little repairs made, can pre- 
vent big accidents. Do you take the chances shown below? 
Check yourself. 

Do you have a strongly built bull 
pen? Do you lead the bull around 
on a rope because you do not have a 
bullstaff? Do you approach horses 
from behind without speaking and 
patting their rumps to warn them? 
Then watch yourself . . . one out of 
four fatal farm accidents occurs in 
handling livestock. 





| never handle animals care- 
—~ lessly 


| approach animals without 
warning 





Do you leave safety shields off 
power shafts, gears and chains? 
Wear loose-fitting clothing that 
may catch in machinery? Operate 
the tractor on dangerous inclines 
or banks? Mishandled machinery 
and equipment are involved in nearly 
one out of three fazal farm accidents. 





[] | am never careless around 


[] | sometimes take chances with 
machinery 


machinery 





Marketing Dairy arid Poultry Products 


The same nationwide facilities which are used to distribute 
meat are ideal for the distribution of dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts. All these products are perishable and require refriger- 
ation. Many consumers buy their butter, cheese, eggs, poul- 
try and meats from the same store. So, as you can see, it is 
more economical to have one Swift & Company salesman who 
sells 16 or more products than 16 salesmen each selling one 
product. Further, costs are reduced by having the same trucks 
deliver these products at the same time to the same dealer. 

By preparing, handling andselling dairy and poultry products, 
as well as meat, distribution costs are reduced on all these 
foods. Our objective is to provide wider outlets for the prod- 
ucts of America’s farms and ranches. We have a booklet en- 
titled ‘Dairy and Poultry Products” which we will gladly 
send you. Just write to Swift & Company, Department A-3, 
Chicago 9, Illinois. 
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TEAMWORK 


While we were preparing the ““Grass E’: 





is on the Move” article for this 
page, a cattleman friend from one 
of the western range states called to 
see me. I told him about the arti- 
cle. “It points out,” I said, “that 
lots of food for humans is produced 
from areas that otherwise would be waste land if it 
were not for meat animals.” 

He said, ““That’s good! There are always mis- 
guided people who complain that it’s a waste to 
feed corn and other grains to livestock. They say 
people ought to eat the grain, instead of turning it 
into meat. They forget that most of that meat is 
made of grass, hay and other roughage that people 
can’t eat. 

‘Another thing too many people forget,” he went 
on, “is the important job you meat packers do in 
getting meat to the people who want it. I under- 
stand that meat travels an average of more than 
1,000 miles from producers to consumers. That 
must be so because we fellows west of the Missis- 
sippi raise two-thirds of the livestock. But two- 
thirds of the meat is eaten east of the Mississippi, 
where most of the people live. In a way, we who 
raise and finish the animals are like manufacturers. 
And you are our sales and distributing depart- 
ments. Believe me, we need an organization that 
covers the nation to get our product into every 
market in this big country. It seems to me that you 
and wearein this businesstogether, and neither could 
get along without the other.” : 

It seems to me that he’s right! EN e Simp son, 

Agricultural Research Department 
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NUTRITION IS OUR 


BUSINESS—AND YOURS 8 s 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life 
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Lamb Market Affairs 


Markets for Week Ending September 7 


ETWEEN the Labor Day holiday and 
re-control of dressed lamb and mut- 

ton prices, receipts of sheep and lambs 
at 13 principal markets (including Og- 
den) were down considerably the first 
week of September. A total of 179,000 
head were on sale compared to 253,000 
head the last week of August. There 
was no set price trend on slaughter 
lamb prices, with values declining 50 
cents to $2.00 at corn belt markets, ad- 
vancing $1.00 at Chicago, and holding 
steady at several points. Most good and 
choice slaughter spring lambs sold from 
$17 to $19.50, with well finished kinds 
reaching $20 in Chicago and $21 in 
Louisville, Kentucky. Good and choice 
yearlings sold for slaughter in St. Paul 
at $15 to $16.75. Slaughter ewes sold 
on the markets steady to 50 cents high- 
er, with good and choice shorn kinds 
selling at $7.50 to $9 and common and 
medium kinds at $5.50 to $7. Western 
new-crop feeding lambs weighing from 


49 to 90 pounds were purchased at $15 
to $17.50. Good and choice solid-mouth 
breeding ewes were in good demand at 
$8 to $10.25. Two and three-year old 
ewes sold from $9.50 to $11.50. 


Week Ending September 14 


Slaughter spring lamb prices were 
again uneven, with eastern corn belt 
markets and Denver showing a decline 
of 50 to 75 cents, Sioux City an increase 
of $1, and most other markets steady. 
Receipts at 13 markets of 246,000 head 
were considerably higher than the pre- 
vious week, accounted for by increased 
marketing of western sheep, especially 
at Denver. Good and choice slaughter 
spring lambs sold from $17 to $20. Good 
and choice Colorados reached $19.25 at 
Denver and the same price was paid in 
Chicago for comparable grade Washing- 
ton lambs. Medium to choice yearlings 
sold from $15 to $16.75. Shorn slaugh- 
ter ewes were steady to $1 higher, with 
good and choice kinds selling at $8 to 


$9 and a few up to $9.50. Feeding lambs 
were in active demand at 25 to 50 cents 
higher prices. Good and choice west- 
erns sold from $16.50 to $17.75. Two- 
year old to solid-mouth breeding ewes 
brought $8.50 to $11.25 with yearlings 
up to $14.50. 


Week Ending September 21 

All slaughter classes of sheep and 
lambs increased in price during the 
week. At corn belt markets slaughter 
lambs were 25 to 75 cents higher and 
at Denver and Ogden prices were 
steady. Salable receipts expanded as 
range lambs started to move in volume, 
but receipts for fhe week were con- 
siderably below the same week a year 
ago. Denver had the largest run of 
range lambs for the season up to the 
above date. Omaha had 76 carloads of 
western ewes, a large share of which 
sold as breeders. Most good and choice 
slaughter spring lambs sold at corn belt 
markets from $18 to $19, although a top 
of $19.50 was paid at both the St. Louis 











WANTED... 
FEEDING LAMBS 


Of All Grades To Satisfy the Demands of the Thousands of 
Feeders In the Corn Belt Who Patronize 


The SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 


For Further Information Regarding The Prices, Services, Feeding, Etc.—Write Your 
Commission Firm—Or Better Yet, Ship Your Next Consignment To 
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and Chicago markets. At Denver, ten 
carloads of strictly good and choice 
Colorado lambs weighing around 95 
pounds, brought $18.50. Many loads 
carrying less weight sold there at $18.25 
and $18.35. Good and choice yearlings 
sold on the markets from $15.50 to 
$16.75. 


Most good and choice shorn slaugh- 
ter ewes brought $8 to $9.50. One load 
of strictly good and choice 127-pound 
Colorado ewes reached $10 in Chic- 
cago. 

Six carloads of 85-pound Washington 
feeders in St. Paul and six loads of 74 
to 79-pound Wyoming feeders in Oma- 
ha, all sold for $18. Colorados with 
whitefaces predominating sold in Og- 
den at $17.25 to $17.35 and in Denver 
70 to 75-pound feeders were sold at 
$17.40 to $17.75. Most solid-mouth 
breeding ewes brought $9 to $10.50. 


Week Ending September 28 


Receipts at Chicago were about twice 
as heavy as the previous week, with 
western ewes comprising a high per- 
centage of the total. Slaughter lambs 
were in good demand there at prices 
steady to 50 cents higher. The week’s 
top was $20, paid for eight carloads of 
Colorados and a limited number of na- 
tives. During the first four days of the 
week, nearly 100,000 sheep and lambs 
were unloaded for sale at Denver and 
considering this volume, the market 
gave a good account of itself, holding 
mostly steady, with lower grade lambs 
as much as 25 cents higher. Good and 
choice spring lambs cleared readily at 
$18.35, with others at $17.75 to $18.25. 
Good and choice spring lambs at Ogden 
sold from $18 to $18.25. At San Fran- 
cisco four decks of good to choice 89- 
pound Nevada spring lambs brought 
$19. Most of the spring lambs offered 
at Ft. Worth were of medium grade, 
selling up to $17. 

Good and choice slaughter ewes sold 
at various markets from $7.50 to $9.75; 
breeding ewes, $9.50 to $10.40; and 
good and choice feeding lambs, $17.25 
to $18.50. E. E. M. 





Sheep and Lamb 
Contracting 
WHILE the bulk of the sheep and 


lambs were contracted earlier in 
the season, some contracts have been 
drawn in the Intermountain area the 
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latter part of September. A few scat- 
tered lots of feeding lambs in Montana 
were offered from $15.50 to $16 per 
hundred, with a few outstanding lots 
up to $16.50 at loading point.General 
asking price for whiteface yearling ewes 
in Montana has been $16 to $17 per 
head; two-year old breeding ewes, $16 
to $16.50; three-year olds, $13.50 to $14 
per head. 


In Idaho, good weighty blackface 
feeding lambs were contracted in Sept- 
ember at $16.50 to $17, with mixed 
blackface and whiteface lambs at $15.50 
to $16.25. 


Good, weighty blackface feeding 
lambs delivered in Ogden the latter part 
of September brought $17 to $17.25. 
Some country deals in Utah on feeder 
lambs, f.o.b. loading point, were on a 
$16 to $16.50 per hundred basis, with 
some straight whiteface lambs at $15.50 
per hundred. 


A large string of lambs were con- 
tracted in the Rock Springs area of 
Wyoming for $15.75 per hundred, 45 
pounds minimum, for October delivery 
to a Colorado feeder. Some feeders 
in Wyoming sold in September up to 
$16.25 for shipment to the corn belt. 





Feeder Sheep and 
Lambs in Corn Belt 


[LURING July and August, the corn 

belt states received a total of 436,261 
sheep and lambs for feeding. This is 
3.9 per cent less than the number of 
feeders received during the same period 
of 1945. The biggest decrease in feed- 
er sheep and lambs was in the state of 
Minnesota, receiving this year 34,494 
head compared to 68,435 in July and 
August of 1945, a decrease of 50 per 
cent. Illinois received 75,727, a decrease 
of 35 per cent. Other corn belt states 
showed increases in feeder lamb re- 
ceipts. Total received in Ohio was 
16,783 head, an increase of 9 per cent 
over the same period of 1945; Indiana, 
36,127, a 16 per cent increase; Michi- 
gan, 1,034, a 2 per cent increase; Wis- 
consin, 7,185, a 34 per cent increase; 
and Iowa, 222,017, a 30 per cent in- 
crease. 








Cop: “I hope you got the number of that 
car that knocked you down.” 

Lady: “No, but the woman driving it had 
on a gorgeous three-piece wool suit lined 
with canton crepe, and she had on a peri- 
winkle hat trimmed with artificial cherries.” 





IF ANIMALS COULD TALK: 


NUNN'S BLACK 
OIL ON MY 
CUTS AND 
SCRATCHES. 





For the past 70 years NUNN'S BLACK 
OIL COMPOUND has been used with 
quick and soothing effect on horses, 
cattle and sheep. You'll gratefully admit 
that you've never used any application 
so effective in helping Nature cure chaps, 
cracks, galls, cuts, scratches, abrasions, 
collar sores. NUNN'S repels flies . . . 
knocks lice. Try it once ... you'll say 
there's none like NUNN'’S! 
7 


NUNN'S asad 
BLACK OIL( . , 
OL 


P.0.BOX 1801 
SALT LAKE CITY 12, 
UTAH 


Sold by all druggists 
and general stores. |: 
6-0z.60c Pt. $1.20 % 


Ask your druggisi for FREE 
Sample --or write to us direct. 




















COLUMBIA SHEEP 


FOR GREATER WOOL AND 
LAMB PRODUCTION 


We have the largest herd of registered Col- 

umbia sheep in Colorado. headed by the 

Grand Champion Ram of the 1944 National 
Columbia Show 





Booking Orders For 
1946 Rams 


C. W. DORNEY 


MONTE VISTA. COLORADO 

















SUFFOLKS 


Suffolks lead in experimental tests in produc- 
tion, grading and quality of carcass. 


For information write the 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASS'N. 





Middleville. Mich. 
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RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early ‘“‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
~ qualities are a notable feature. 

ambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of the 
long stapled, smooth rams within present 
Rambouillet range herds will give greater in- 
crease in wool and mutton production value 
than crossbreeding to other breeds. 

For literature and breeders’ list write: 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
n Angelo, Texas 
Vice-President 
Virgil J. Powell W. C. (Bill) Olsen 
San Angelo, Texas Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Geneva Caldwell 
San Angelo, Texas 


President 








THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 
President—Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 
First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California ‘ 
— Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Nephi, 
Uta 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 


Directors—Dave Waddell, Amity, Oregon; 
Tracy W. Hess, Farmington, Utah; Ralph 
Pembroke, Big Lake, Texas. 

For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 
ecognized by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records 








S-S EWE MARKER 


DURING BREEDING SEASON 
Write for free catalog of sheep ‘s 
supplies 
SHEPHERDS SERVICE 
2229 Brentwood Denver 15, Colorado 














M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 


Address inquiries to 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass’n. 
of America 


Box 2466 — Siate College Station 
Fargo. North Dakota 
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Record Price Paid 
at Wyoming Sale 


UMMER weather, large crowds and 
many quality offerings contributed 

to the success of the Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association’s 18th Annual 
Ram Sale in Casper, September 24 and 
25. The sale average of $46.22 for 1446 
head was $6.62 above last year’s. Aver- 
ages by breeds are shown on the table. 


Enthusiasm was high the first morn- 
ing when a two-year-old Rambouillet 
stud sold at $1025, the highest price for 
that breed at any sale in the United 
States this year. Wynn S. Hansen, Col- 
linston, Utah, sold the ram to Lee W. 
Rodgers, West Richfield, Ohio. 


Although 150 more head were sold 
this year than in the 1945 sale, the bid- 





ding was somewhat snappier and the 
sale was completed at noon of the sec. 
ond day. Outside of the blackface 
range rams, most of the other offerings 
sold at prices above those paid in 1945. 
Outstanding price increases were 
shown in the Panama range rams con- 
signed by Idaho breeders Laidlaw and 
Brockie and C. W. Coiner, selling this 
year at an average of $63.77, or $13.17 
above last year’s average. The Lincoln- 
Rambouillet range rams _ averaged 
$16.63 higher. 

Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Mon- 
tana, Vice President, National Wool 
Growers Association, attended the sale. 
He has been a regular consignor ever 
since the sale’s inception 18 years ago. 

The success of this $67,000 sale was 
evidence of the good work of both By- 
ron Wilson, manager, and Col. Earl 
Walter, auctioneer. 


WYOMING RAM SALE AVERAGES 











1946 1945 
Number Average Number Average 
Rambouillets .2....0.0000...00.cccccccccceecceceeeecceceeeeeeee 299 $47.46 368 $32.34 
BROUIAIIBCS 8.2.20... 0<cccnocesconsacssvocsevaieescesneceisess 273 45.67 226 48.33 
I as ices se Saummandicnneraderareeaecs 277 38.58 108 53.32 
OS aS 2: | a cr ce eens 1 100.00 
Columbia Range Rams oo0.-.........cceeceeeeceoeeee 44 59.71 78 49.00 
CORE ICURICS, nnn acca nnn nencovssevenevenensessoccsnene 193 34.14 132 30.84 
Panama Range Rams) .u.0..........eceeeseeeeeeee 45 63.77 60 50.60 
Targhee Range Rams oo.w........eceeeeeceeeeseeee 35 30.28 
Suffolk-Hampshire Range Rams  .............. 33 45.15 10 52.50 
Lincoln-Rambouillet Range Rams ............ 222 56.83 198 40.20 
Romney-Rambouillet Range Rams ............ 53 25.00 
Columbia-Rambouillet Range Rams .......... 60 47.41 42 36.50 
Lf 1 Ne Es Ores oe eee ee Oe as 1,446 $46.22 1,311 $ 39.60 











rik. 


Left to right with the $1025 Casper ram are: W. H. Erwin, Lima, Ohio, purchaser of the ram for 


Lee W. Rodgers; Col. Earl O. Walter; Roy Moore; and Wynn S. Hansen, consignor. 
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Utah Retains Ram Sale 


T the time of the 31st annual Na- 
tional Ram Sale in August, 1946, 
it was undetermined whether the Ram 
Sale could be held at the North Salt 
Lake Union Stock Yards because of 
the difficulty of securing hotel accom- 
modations for consignors and buyers 
in Salt Lake City during August of 1947. 
During the period between May 1, 
and September 1, 1947, all hotel ac- 
commodations have been turned over to 
the State of Utah Centennial Commis- 
sion for the 100th anniversary of the 
Mormon pioneers. 

However, Gus P. Backman, Director 
of the Centennial Commission, has this 
to say about the holding of the Sale 
in Utah: 

“Insofar as the Centennial Commis- 
sion is concerned, we have considered 
that the Ram Sale would be one of the 
feature events of the Centennial and we 
not only approve of your holding it, 
but we solicit your holding it, and we 
tender our cooperation in making it 
the finest show you ever produced. 

“We have contacted the hotels and 
they unanimously concur in our asking 
you to do everything possible to keep 
the show here.” 

The reaction expressed by the Cen- 
tennial Commission is appreciated and 
it is hoped that both consignors and 
prospective buyers for the 1947 Na- 
tional Ram Sale will indicate on their 





Provides Feeding 


in Falland 





Vitamin-Rich FUL-O-PEP FEED 
Benetits often lacking 











Feeding benefits often lacking in fall and win- 
ter range are now richly provided in Ful-O-Pep 
32% Sheep Feed Concentrate. Yes, this mod- 
ernized, vitamin-rich feed is fortified with Con- 
centrated Spring Range*—a Vitamin Boost 
derived from fresh tender cereal grasses cut at 
the height of their vitamin richness and care- 
fully dehydrated to preserve their feeding 
goodness. 

Experimental work at one of our leading 
universities shows that dehydrated cereal grass 
is especially effective with breeding flocks in 
promoting a big lamb crop, building strong 
healthy lambs and providing plenty of milk 
for lambs. 

Along with Concentrated Spring Range, Ful- 
O-Pep 32% Sheep Feed Concentrate also pro- 
vides other rich sources of vitamins and or- 
ganic mineral salts—as well as a variety of 
choice proteins. For more details, see your 
Ful-O-Pep dealer or write to 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. J-80 Chicago 4, I. 
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request for hotel accomodations that 
they are attending the Ram Sale. 

The dates are August 19 and 20, 1947 
at the Union Stock Yards, North Salt 
Lake, Utah. 


TREE-RIPENED 


ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT AND PECANS 
NICE GIFTS 
Write for Prices 
DAVID NICHOLS & CO. 
ROCKMART. GEORGIA 














Walter Holt, Secre- 
tary, Oregon Wool Grow- 
ers Association, is shown 
with the ram donated to 
the Association by Glenn 
Cox, Philomath, Ore- 
gon, sold to Cunningham 
Sheep Company for $150 
at the recent Oregon 
Ram Sale. The Cun- 
ningham Company do- 
nated the ram for award 
to the highest scoring 
4-H Sheep Club mem- 
ber at the 1946 Pacific 
International Livestock 
Exposition. 
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THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. Seif Clinching 


'° 
PERFECT 


EAR TAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
55 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send For Free Sam 

















IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Write for List of Members who maintain 
foundation flocks in Suffolks, Hamp- 
shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- 
bias, and Rambouillets. 











HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


























MT. HAGGIN HAMPSHIRE 
RANGE RAISED RAMS 


IN LOTS OR CARLOADS 


COLUMBIA RAMS AND COLUMBIA CROSSBREDS 


IN LOTS OR CARLOADS 





MIT. HAGGIN LAND & LIVESTOCK COMPANY 


ANACONDA, MONTANA 

















Pocatello Has Brisk Sale 


Rams at the Pocatello sale sold rapid- 
ly according to reports received as we 
go to press. Not only was the sale a 
fast one, but averages indicate that it 
was quite successful. This sale, the 
20th annual, is sponsored by the Idaho 
Wool Growers Association, and was 
held at the Pocatello Stock Yards on 
September 28. 

As at Casper, the Panama average 
topped the sale. This year, 70 head of 
Panamas averaged $77.93, compared to 
a $57.86 average in 1945. The Lincoln- 
Rambouillets were also popular, with 
37 head averaging $76.09. 

Top of the sale was a pen of 5 Suffolk 
yearlings at $200 per head, sold by T. 


B. Burton, Cambridge, to Frank Joug- 
lard, Soda Springs. 

Laidlaw and Brockie sold the top pen 
of 5 Panama yearlings at $160 per head. 
The buyer was A. Katsianis, Blackfoot, 
Idaho. 

Colonel Earl O. Walter, the busy 
auctioneer from Filer, was on hand to 
cry the sale, and M. C. Claar, Secre- 
tary of the Idaho Wool Growers As- 
sociation, managed all of the details 
necessary for a smooth sale. Averages 
are shown on the table. 

T. H. Gooding, President of the Ida- 
ho Wool Growers Association, presided 
at the evening dinner meeting in the 
Bannock Hotel, at which discussion 
centered around the new lamb and mut- 
ton ceilings, proposed wool legislation 
in 1947, and public land issues. 


POCATELLO RAM SALE 











1946 1945 
Number Average Number Average 

ee eR a 57 $73.95 60 $57.02 
Suffolk Ram Lambs ................. 88 46.31 106 38.55 
Pismienire TOUPINES ...........—...-2..~2.--.--.-..02-- 68 54.30 42 42.16 
Hampsmwre Bam Lambs ..:............................. 96 44,00 103 49.74 
Suffolk-Hampshire Yearlings —.........0.......... - 35 64.06 11 51.73 
Suffolk-Hampshire Ram Lambs ............ aoa 30 64.13 32 56.17 
I at 70 77.93 69 57.86 
ae 3 73.78 27 55.19 
Columbia Yearlings Sen SR aay Se 10 40.00 16 48.44 
Comamanen, Geen Eeweibe .......................:......... 9 45.22 5 50.00 
EE Te Re 15 42.83 

I hg cots hoc cs Sdocipten sven 1 42.50 

EAViGOIE-MOTEDOURNOTS -_._..........- 2.2.20... 37 76.09 
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Idaho Purebred Sheep Sale 


A total of 203 rams and 92 purebred 
ewes went under the auctioneer’s block 
at the fourth annual Idaho Purebred 
Sheep Sale at Idaho Falls, Idaho, on 
September 21, resulting in a $12,500 
return. 

Topping the non-profit sale was a 
stud Hampshire yearling consigned by 
Matthews Brothers of Ovid, Idaho, 
which was sold to J. E. Garner of Rex- 
burg, for $170. 

Average prices received at the sale 
are as follows: Suffolk studs, $90; Suf- 
folk yearling rams, $56.32; Suffolk 
ram lambs, $41.44; Hampshire studs, 
$97; Hampshire yearling rams, $48.94; 
Hampshire ram lambs, $31.20; Panama 
yearling rams, $86; Panama ram lambs, 
$83; Corriedale yearling rams, $35; 
Columbia yearling rams, $75; Romney 


yearling rams, $50; Suffolk ewes, 
$35.05; Suffolk ewe lambs, $37; Pan- 
ama ewes, $40.47; Hampshire ewes 


$49.25; and Romney ewe lambs, $24. 

The sale is an annual event spon- 
sored by the Idaho Purebred Sheep 
Breeders’ Association. 








Who’s that important looking guy? 

Why he’s the guy who owns the ranch 
that raises the sheep that gives the wool 
that’s used in Lana Turner’s sweaters. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Wyoming Growers Meet 


Woot growers in Sheridan, Camp- 

bell, Crook and Fremont counties, 
met with Byron Wilson, Secretary, 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association, 
and E. E. Marsh, Assistant Secretary, 
National Wool Growers Association, at 
local meetings in Sheridan, Gillette, 
Moorcroft and Lander during the week 
of September 16. These were informal 
discussion meetings at which growers 
were asked to present all problems en- 
countered in growing sheep, lambs and 
wool. 

Matters in which growers were most 
interested were public land legisla- 
tion, predatory animal control, possi- 
bilities for securing’ wool legislation 
when Congress reconvenes, core testing 
work, promotion activities on both wool 
and lamb, and new ceilings on dressed 
lamb and mutton established by the 
0. P. A. 

Messrs. Wilson and Marsh pointed 
out the work which the Wyoming and 
National Wool Growers Association 
are’doing to protect and promote grow- 
ers’ interests and at several meetings 
there was considerable enthusiasm evi- 
denced by growers present to work for 
increased membership in their counties. 
While attendance at some of the meet- 
ings was hampered by rain, most grow- 
ers present not formerly affiliated with 
the Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, signed membership cards. 

About fifty members of the Wyomnig 
Wool Growers Association and others 
in attendance at the Wyoming Ram 
Sale, met in the Henning Hotel, Casper, 
on the evening of September 24th, for 
an open discussion of current industry 
problems. 











These photographs of male (left) and female (right) stomach worms of sheep 
were made in the Dr. Hess laboratory during routine post-mortem work 











Sheepdog Trial, 


Orland, California, 
September 18 


sheepdog trial was held at the Glenn 

County fair, which proved to be a 
very interesting and well-attended 
event. It would not be counted as a 
perfect trial partly because the sheep 
were old ewes that were inclined to be 
very stubborn and secondly, because of 
the limitations in reference to the 
course. The trial was held on the in- 
field of the race track with a number of 
hazards to overcome. The results were 
as follows: First prize was won by 
William Hosselkus with his dog, Queen. 
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This is the time 
to break the sheep worm cycle 


Seep roundworms usually winter-kill on the pasture. 
Remove any worms your sheep are carrying now and chances 
are they'll be free of worms during the winter. 

This is a job for a proved worm remedy—PTZ, a Dr. Hess 
phenothiazine product. Accuracy of dose is important for 
this particular worming — dose each sheep individually. Use 
either PTZ Pellets or PTZ Powder in a drench. 

PTZ is our brand of phenothiazine — phenothiazine at its 
best. It is sold only in packages carrying our label, for your 
protection. Our PTZ products were placed on the market 
only after thorough trials under 
laboratory supervision. We caution 
you to use PTZ only as directed on 
the package. Get PTZ for your fall 


E worming needs from any store dis- 
PI Fister ction 


Dr. Hess phenothiazine 
products for worms 


Dr. Hess animal health products for infernal 
and external parasites - infectious diseases 
deficiency diseases - and better feed use 
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One Dippin 
EIA 
TICKS 


COOPER’S DIPPING POWDER 
is recommended by most agricultural 
experiment stations and leading wool 


growers’ associations. It stands out because it kills all the 
ticks and lice in ONE dipping. This essential and important 
advantage of Cooper’s saves the costs and labor of a second 
dipping and avoids double handling of sheep. Leaves enough 


dip in fleece to kill ticks hatching out or getting on later. 
Protection against new infestations lasts for months. Pays 
dipping costs in comfort, more wool, more flesh. 
Profitable ! Improves quality of wool. Increases quantity 
thru tonic action of dip on skin. 

Practical! Mixes with cold water; no heating is required. 
CHEAPEST OF ALL DIPS, results considered. One case, 
enough to make 1,500 gallons, $26.00 at your dealer. Large 


package (makes 150 gallons’. $2.95 at yourdealer. For more 


wool, better wool and lowest dipping costs, always use 


Cooper’s Dip. It’s a profitable investment. If your dealer 


cannot supply you, accept nosubstitute, order from us direct. 
Write for Bulletin 246 


William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Enough Sold co OPE R’S 








ay Dinping 
Sheep MOA APD aD 








B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 


Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Woo! 
15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 








GET COYOTES WITH 
COYOTE GETTER 


Prices $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25—discounts on 
larger quantities. Chemical shells 6c each, pre- 
pared bait, $1.00 a bottle. Free literature. 
HUMANE COYOTE GETTER, Inc. 

1304 Berkeley Avenue, Pueblo, Colorado 

















ot STAMP WORKS 


240-242 EAST 2nd. $0. SALT LAKE CITY2, UTAH 
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Queen was recently imported from 
Scotland and has only been in this 
country about six weeks. She worked 
remarkably well for her new owner. 
Second prize was captured by Jim 
Bloxham with Maud, a dog of his own 
breeding and she worked very well; 
third place, Carrol Burton with Scotty; 
fourth prize, Wesley Wooden, the not- 
ed Corriedale breeder of California 
with his dog, Sweep. Sweep did not do 
her best on this occasion as she had a 
very stubborn group of ewes to work. 
Godfrey Priddy, Hampshire and Suf- 
folk breeder, won fifth prize with his 
dog, Ring. 

Cash prizes were awarded: First, 
$75; second, $50; third, $40; fourth, $30; 
fifth, $20. 

Clarence Anderson, the president of 
the California Sheep Dog Society, was 
the course director, Leland Fourness, 
time keeper, George Phillips and A. 
Nicholson were the judges. 

The dogs were all of the Border Collie 
type and each of the above exhibitors 
are breeding Collies for which there is 
such a great demand in California as 
well as other states. 





Plenty of Protein 


N a recent release, the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association predicts 
that within a few weeks, manufactured 
feeds will be reasonably priced and 
plentiful enough to provide an increase 
in production of meat, dairy, and poul- 
try products, but that because of liqui- 
dation of farm animals, supplies of meat, 
milk and eggs will be reduced for some 
months to come. 

The fdllowing reasons were given 
for the improved feed outlook: 

1. Crop indications point to nearly 
as great a volume of the four oil meals 
—soybean, cottonseed, linseed, and 
peanut—this year as last, which is 30 
per cent more than pre-war production. 
These meals average more than 40 per 
cent protein (compared with about 8 
per cent for corn) and are important 
because protein is vital to the com- 
pounding of balanced livestock and 
poultry rations which encourage maxi- 
mum, efficient production of meat, milk 
and eggs. 

2. As a result of the ending of the 
80 per cent miller’s extraction order, 
150,000 additional tons of millfeeds 
will again be available for feeding 
each month, (Millfeeds average around 
15 and 16 per cent protein content.) 

3. Copra once again is beginning to 
come in from the Philippines and Pac- 





ific islands at the rate of from 50,000 
to 60,000 tons per month. One of the 
products of copra is cocoanut meal 
which runs about 20 per cent protein. 

4. Supplies of beet pulp will be lar- 
ger than in 1945 and 1946, and the 
output of alfalfa meal is expected to 
be near a record high level. Output 
of gluten feed and meal is expected to 
be considerably above that of 1945-46, 
and output of brewers’ and distillers’ 
dried grains will be somewhat larger. 

5. These supplies, coupled with a 
lessened demand resulting from a more 
favorable price ratio between these 
processed feedstuffs and the feed grains, 
should tend to discourage wasteful 
overfeeding and black marketing. 

6. Producers of the oil meals will 
have no support price and will no long- 
er be operating under the protection of 
government contracts. 

Grains are no longer under control, 
but the OPA still maintains price 
ceilings on processed feedstuffs. How- 
ever, the Office of Price Administation 
has announced that all sheep and goat 
mixed feed will be increased from $7 
to $8.50 per ton, retail level. 

A final, encouraging factor in the 
feed picture is that manufactured feed 
prices will be favorable with prices re- 
ceived by livestock, poultry and dairy 
producers for their products. 





Foresters In Session 


HE Society of American Foresters 
meeting in annual convention in 
Salt Lake City, September 11 to 14, 
1946, advocated by resolution that the 
federal appropriation for the Grazing 
Service be restored for the present fis- 
cal year in order properly to conserve 
the forage on the public grazing lands. 
C. M. Granger, Assistant Chief of the 
Forest Service, also suggested control 
—mainly vested in the states—of all 
privately owned forest lands on account 
of the timber shortage. Owners of the 
land under his proposal would not be 
limited as to the time or quantity ol 
timber to be cut but would be required 
to save immature and seed trees. 


Other interesting items advanced by 
some of the speakers were the charg- 
ing of the fees for use of forest lands for 
recreation purposes to provide funds 
for needed improvements and enlarge- 
ments and the establishment of landing 
fields in the national forests, 
would make some remote areas avail- 
able for hunting and fishing. 


which 
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The Auxiliary 


Oregon Plans Winter 
Work 


‘THE summer is drawing to a close 

and our plans are in hand for a 
busy winter with each local auxiliary 
to carry on a program suitable to local 
conditions. 

The state office has sent to each pres- 
ident suggestions for local auxiliary 
programs, such as: 

“Will Science Change Wool?” 

“Synthetics, Their Value.” 

“Problems of the Industry.” 

“Comparison of Synthetics & Wool.” 

“Wool Materials and History of Wool 
Fibers.” 


Our state-wide program of 4-H Club 
work carried on in each county by our 
club leaders is very worth while and 
broad in its scope. Special $10 awards 
will go to the girl in each county for 
the best suit of all wool, while $5 will 
be given for the second best. The same 
amounts will also be given for the best 
and second-best dress ensembles of all 
wool in each county. 

There is another interesting project 
for the girls—a Dollar Dinner contest, 
deriving its name from the serving of 
a lamb dinner for four for one dollar. 
Now the name remains but price for 
four has been increased to $1.25 more 
or less. The girl in each county serv- 
ing best dinner, sending in her report 
to state auxiliary on menu and cost, re- 
ceives $5; the one serving the second 
best, $3. These girls and others are 
mailed pamphlets on the cooking of 
lamb. 

Boys who are interested in sheep 
projects are awarded special prizes on 
4-H Club work on sheep projects, $5 to 
the winning 4-H Club member of each 
county which holds a fat lamb show 
or county 4-H Club fair on special rules 
set up by state 4-H Club office and the 
State Wool Growers’ Auxiliary. 

Our local chapters have been busy 
with “Lamb Day,” having barbecues. 
Also, in June our auxiliary at Heppner 
invited the Pendleton chapter to Hep- 
pner for luncheon, then we drove to 
the attractive country home of Mrs. 
Ralph I. Thompson, past national presi- 
dent, for a program and tea hour. 


Each auxiliary is its own local pub- 
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licity committee, the state executive 
board publicizing its work through the 
mailing of lamb and wool pamphlets to 
the 4-H Club members. The late O. M. 
Plummer of the Portland Pacific Inter- 
national Livestock Show, father of the 
4-H Club work in Oregon, has been the 
inspiration for a $10,000 memorial 
scholarship for 4-H Club work. Our 
state auxiliary gave $100 to this fund. 

Wool is not our only problem or 
source of income. From 50 to 70 per 
cent of our income is derived from sale 
of lambs, so it behooves the wives of 
wool growers and auxiliary members to 
keep in touch with all problems of the 
industry. 

In August our local stores cooperated 
again with an annual display of wool 
blankets and woolen goods. 

For the past four years the state 
board of the wool growers’ auxiliary has 
auctioned cff a ram each year at the 
Oregon Wool Growers Ram Sale in 
Pendleton in August. During this time 
the sum of $2800 has been raised and 
this money is being used to carry on 
our 4-H Club program throughout the 
state. 

At the Pacific International Livestock 
Show we award to three boys who have 
grand.champion bucks a pair of sheep 
shears to each or a cash prize; however, 
this year we are changing our prize to 
a cash prize to be used in promoting 
the boys’ sheep projects. 

Wool is an essential part of our na- 
tional economy, necessary to the health 
of our population, and so it is important 
that we work together on a uniform 
program for the benefit of our indus- 
try. 

Mrs. Mac Hoke, President 
Oregon Wool Growers Auxiliary 


Utah 


ANOTHER feature in the 1946 pro- 

gram of the Southern Utah Live- 
stock Association Auxiliary was a real 
rejuvenation of interest and association 
of members in the form of a membership 
tea given at the Institute Building in 
Cedar City. 

Lovely summer flowers decorated the 
attractive rooms. Musical numbers ad- 
ded to the enjoyment of those present— 
solos by Harold Sandgren accompanied 





by Irene M. Hyatt; vocal trios by Ruth 
Jolley, Janis Merryweather and Evelyn 
Kunz; and a string trio, consisting of 
Prof. Roy L. Halverson, Ruth Corry and 
Bob Bradshaw, accompanied by Ber- 
nella Jones, which played delightful 
music while dainty refreshments were 
served. 


President Gween Beal presided and 
reviewed the plans and accomplish- 
ments of the auxiliary. She introduced 
the officers. Clara Jones spoke of the 
lamb project and Evelyn Webster told 
of the wool booth and prizes as set up 
for the County Fair to be held in Paro- 
wan this fall. 


(Continued on page 36) 





Enid Seaton, Price Junior High winner of wool 
sewing contest sponsored by Utah Wool Growers 
Auxiliary concluded this past spring. She is shown 
wearing the wool Eisenhower Jacket peddle-push- 
er outfit which won the prize for her. 
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Around the Range 


Country 


Around the Range Country is the 
individual sheepman’s section of the 
National Wool Grower and is open for 
reports of range and livestock condi- 
tions and other information or expres- 
sions of opinion on problems of interest 
to sheepmen generally. 

The reports of conditions preceding 
sheepmen’s letters in each state in 
Around the Range Country are taken 
from the telegraphic summaries for 
the week ending September 17, as pub- 
lished in the Weekly Weather and 
Crop Bulletin, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Weather Bureau. 


ARIZONA 


Ranges continue to improve as a result of 
rains. Livestock improving. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures above normal, except cen- 
tral coast and delta regions. Too hot in 
south. Scattered light showers north of 
Tehachapi Mountains; heavy locally in Sier- 
ra Nevadas. 


COLORADO 


Cloudy and cool first, partly cloudy and 
warmer last of week. Temperatures 4 to 6 
degrees above normal. Precipitation none to 
light in west, scattered light to moderate 
along and east of Divide, heavy in northeast. 
Killing frost in higher valleys of west and 
south. Grain harvesting near completion in 
west. Fall grain planting; some showing 
in east. Soil moisture good. Ranges ade- 
quate. Livestock good; some movement to 
market and winter ranges. 


Hamilton, Moffat County 


It was dry and windy here this sum- 
mer, but we have had several good rains 
and the range is in good condition now 
(September 7). 

Several growers have contracted 
their lambs for fall delivery at $15 and 
$16 per hundredweight. I shipped my 
lambs August 23, and received $20 per 
hundredweight for the fats and $14.50 
for the feeders. Last year I received 
$16 per hundredweight for the fats and 
$15 for the feeders. I had no trouble 
getting livestock cars. I have heard of 
some yearlings selling for $16 per head. 

My wool was consigned to the Colo- 
rado Wool Marketing Association but 
it has not, as yet, been appraised. 

Herman C. Timmer 
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IDAHO 


Warm and dry first 5 days, but general 
rains and decidedly cooler last two. Rains 
light in south; temperature averaged above 
normal. Grain harvest practically complete. 
Fall seeding of grains progressing. Third 
cutting of alfalfa well along. Pastures and 
ranges improved in north, still dry in south. 


MONTANA 


Rising temperatures to unseasonably 
warm Saturday. Light to moderate rains 
last two days; snow at higher elevations 
Tuesday morning. Harvesting practically 
done, except in northwest. Threshing con- 
tinues in west and north. Ranges and pas- 
tures improved. 


Wyola, Big Horn County 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been good, about the same as in pre- 
vious years. 

In this section, fat lambs have been 
contracted at 16 cents per pound as 
compared to 13.20 cents a year ago; 
feeders are being contracted at 15, 
cents compared with 13.20 cents in 
1945. About one-half of the feeder 
lambs have been contracted in this area, 
and all of the fat lambs have been mar- 
keted (September 17). 

Shorn fine wool yearlings are selling 
at $16 a head, and crossbreds are sell- 
ing for $15. 

My 1946 wool clip was appraised with 
53 per cent shrink. I received 58.31 
cents per pound, which is 5 cents higher 
than a year ago. My fleeces went at 
$6.18 each, and I did not ask for a re- 
appraisal. 

Livestock cars are hard to get, and 
the coyote situation here is quite bad. 


Pr. We 
NEVADA 


First freezing on 9th; damage very light; 
much warmer end of week. No precipita- 
tion. Ranges remain dry. General livestock 
condition and feed supply good. Practically 
all haying and grain harvesting now com- 
pleted. 


Battle Mountain, Lander County 


No lambs have been contracted since 
September 1, but previously, fat lambs 
were contacted at from 15 to 17 cents 
per pound as compared to 13.50 cents 
in 1945. Feeders at 14 cents to 16 cents 
are higher than those of a year ago 
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A Hotel famed for fine food, 
luxurious rooms and _ friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes. Managing Director 



























DUAL- 
PURPOSE 


ADAPTABLE TO 
ALL CONDITIONS 


Corriedale Sheep are increasing in 
popularity by leaps and bounds. 
That's because they're the perfect 
dual-purpose breed for farm and 
range. They fill the wool sack and 
fatten the bank balance. 





Hardy - Heavy Shearing 

Premium Fleeced - Prolific 

+ Mature Early - Long- SEND 
lived - Excellent Carcass FOR 

« Easy Keeping - Thick Gifu auas 
Loined . Money Makers. Wiguney-a 






AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


S. Hultz, Secre 


Laramie, Wyo 











ATTENTION! 


Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 
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Worth Waiting For 


There may be times when you dealer is 
out of your favorite style of NOCONA 
BOOT. Please be patient. NOCONA 
BOOTS are so popular the demand 
exceeds the factory output. But the 
QUALITY of NOCONA BOOTS will 
NOT be lowered in order to increase 
the supply. We believe you'd rather 
wait for genuine NOCONA BOOTS 
than accept an inferior product. 


Tell Your Dealer You'll Wait 
(if Necessary) For 


NOCONA soo1s 


NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 
ENID JUSTIN, President NOCONA. TEXAS 











COTTONSEED OIL, for Shortening, Mar 
yarine, Salad Dressing and other food prod 
ucts, makes Cotton one of America’s leading 
FOOD CROPS 

COTTONSEED MEAL, CAKE and HULLS, for 
balanced, efficient rations to produce Meat, 
PTL amelate Moliat-1g products, make Cot 
ton a leading F 

COTTON L nd COTTON LINTERS, 

ers that all the world needs, make Cotton 
America’s leading FIBER CROP 

r, these versatile products, make 
erican farmers leading CASH 
st source of INDUSTRIAL 


EMPLOYMENT of 


erican crop, and an 


isset to every American 


COTTON 
THE CROP 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED  @apseaais 
PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION UY 
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which were contracted at 13 cents and 
13% cents. Fine wool ewe lambs and 
whiteface crossbred ewe lambs were 
both contracted at 16 cents, against 14 
cents last year. All feeders were con- 
tracted before September 1, and from 
33 per cent to 50 per cent of the fats 
have been marketed. 

It is very dry here (September 14). 
The water has held up better than we 
anticipated, but feed conditions are 
poorer than last year; dry feed, how- 
ever, is good. 

The shrink of our wool was 53 per 
cent on yearlings and 56 per cent on 
ewes, good French combing. Our wool 
sold at three cents more per pound than 
a year ago, or 46 cents. Comparing 
favorably with the price received in 
1945, our fleeces brought $3.68. We did 
not ask for a re-appraisal, but the ap- 
praiser’s estimate was heavier than the 
core test. 

We are having no difficulty obtain- 
ing livestock cars or concentrated feeds 
for winter use. 

The coyotes are very bad. The range 
was poisoned by plane last fall and this 
did a great amount of good, but this 
type of work cannot be put on an hour- 
ly basis and be successful. 

We have sufficient herders, but no 
replacements, 

W. T. Jenkins Company 
L. M. Marvel 


NEW MEXICO 


Cooler, but well above normal. General 
showers, light except northeast where locally 
heavy. Seeding winter grains continue, 
with early seeded growing well. Pastures 
and ranges very good. 


OREGON 


Temperatures moderate, without marked 
extremes. Some light frost in high eleva- 
tions; no agricultural damage. Dry fore 
part of week; light rains general toward 
close. Pastures and ranges dry, but im- 
proving. Livestock improving. 


Richfield, Baker County 


Since September 1, we have had sev- 
eral good rains which have started the 
fall and winter feed. At this time (Sep- 
tember 16) it looks like there will be 
very good feed for all classes of live- 
stock in this area. The rainfall for the 
month has already exceeded that of 
the previous two years. Summer ranges 
have been good. 

No lamb contracts have been made 
here since September 1; all lambs were 
contracted earlier at from $13 to $15. 
In some instances prices were better 
than a year ago but most were in line 
with those of last year. 





Fine wool yearling ewes are bring- 
ing $16, and some crossbred yearlings 
are as high as $18. 

Not all 1946 wool has been appraised 
yet; however, clips that have been ap- 
praised to date have been in line with 
appraisals of last year. 

There have been no shipping diffi- 
culties as yet, and if ordered early, live- 
stock cars were available in all in- 
stances. 

Herders are not very numerous, but 
practically everyone had good men 
throughout the season. Some of the men 
returning from the armed forces are 
back at their old jobs with the sheep 
and are turning in the same good work 
they did before they left. 

There seems to be some doubt in the 
minds of the feed dealers as to the avail- 
ability of concentrated feed. They have 
expressed the hope of securing some, 
but have said that the price would be 
higher than last year. I have been 
told that wild hay is selling for $12, and 
alfalfa at $15. 

Of course, the coyotes are still with 
us, and losses have been heavy. 


George Holcomb 
Shaniko, Wasco County 


Practically all of the feeder lambs 
have been contracted here, and all of 
the fat lambs have been marketed. No 
lambs have been contracted since Sep- 
tember 1, but prior to that date, fat 
lambs were contracted at 16 cents per 
pound, showing an increase from the 
1945 price of 13 cents. The feeder con- 
tracting price of 15 cents was also high- 
er than the 1945 price of 12 cents. Fine 
wool ewe lambs and crossbred ewe 
lambs were contracted at 16 cents and 
18 cents respectively, as against 15 
cents last year. Crossbred shorn yearl- 
ings are $18 per head, and fine wool 
yearlings are $17.50. 

Feed and weather conditions ave 
the best in years (September 18). We 
had generous rains the latter part of 
August and early in September. 


With a 24-hour notice, livestock cars 
are available. Coyotes are about the 
same here, although there were more 
on the summer range and some bad 
losses were incurred. 

J. E. Hinton 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Cool beginning, much warmer at close. 
Scattered, heavy, local showers in south- 
east; inconsequential elsewhere. Scattered 
shock threshing grains. Pastures and 
ranges improved. 
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Belle Fourche, Butte County 


Range conditions have been better 
than in several previous years. 

Feeder lambs have been contracted 
at 13 cents to 16 cents per pound since 
September 1, comparing favorably 
with 12.50 cents to 13.50 cents in 1945. 
All feeder lambs have now been con- 
tracted (September 20). Shorn year- 
ling crossbreds are $15 per head. 

My wool was graded half-blood and 
fine 3/8 blood, and a 51 per cent shrink- 
age was determined. I received 59 
cents per pound, or three cents 
more than in 1945. My fleeces brought 
$4.25, which is somewhat higher than 
$3.76 last year. 

We have sufficient herders, but are 
unable to buy concentrated feed for 
winter. 

George M. Stetter 


Reva, Harding County 


The feed on the range has been ex- 
cellent, but there has been too much 
rain lately, so the winter range will not 
be as good as it was last year. 

Since September 1, feeder lambs have 
been contracted at 13.50 to 14 cents 
per pound. Fifty per cent of the feeders 


UTAH 


have been contracted, but none of the 
fat lambs have been marketed yet 
(September 18). Shorn yearling cross- 
breds are $13 per head. 

My wool was sold at shearing time, 
and I received 464 cents per pound, the 
same as in 1945. Bringing about 50 
cents more than last year, my fleeces 
went at $4.50. 

We have had no difficulty obtaining 
livestock cars. 

Coyotes are not as bad as in previous 
years. The high bounty law has brought 
out more hunters with planes. 

We have plenty of herders, and as 
grain is raised here, we are not con- 
cerned with concentrated feed. 


Cliff Stolt 


TEXAS 


Soil moisture ample in crop-land areas, 
although dry conditions persist in parts of 
Edwards Plateau and trans-Pecos. Ranges 
and pastures improved and supplying good 
forage. 





<== " 

Week opened cool, but near 90° by mid- 
week; little rain; light frost damage in 
higher valleys. Ranges and soil still too 
dry. Many pastures short; supplemental 
feeding necessary. 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures averaged nearly 3° above 
normal, but below last day or two. Rains 
latter part: heavy locally. Pastures improv- 
ing. Livestock good. 


Ritzville, Adams County 


Ninety per cent of the fat lambs have 
been marketed. They were contracted 
at 18 cents per pound as compared to 
13.75 cents (including the subsidy) in 
1945. Feeder lambs were contracted 
at 17 cents, against 13.50 cents a year 
ago. 

Feed on the summer range was good, 
and the sheep are now moving to pas- 
tures (September 20). 

The coyote situation is very bad in 
the National Forest and fair at the 
home ranch. We have sufficient herd- 
ers, but they are not very efficient. 

Pea pellets are available here at 
$47 f.o.b. factory. Livestock cars are 
not difficult to obtain. 


Sebastian Etulain 


WYOMING 


Cold first of week, warmer latter half. 
Temperatures slightly above normal. Scat- 
tered showers. Scattered light to hea 
frost. Livestock good. Ranges fair to good. 





SERVING MANY MASTERS 








Meat packers are required to 
serve not one, not two, but 
four masters: 


(1) They must be the mar- 
keting agents for livestock 
producers, (2) They must be 
buying agents and manufac- 
turers for consumers, (3) 
They must provide satisfac- 
tory jobs, steady employ- 
ment and “Social Security” 
for their workers, and finally: 
(4) They must conduct their 
business so as to earn a fair 
return on the money in- 
vested in it. 


In serving these four mas- 
ters, there are these three 
requisites: (1) Livestock 
must be obtained in ade- 
quate amount and at prices 
which bear a definite rela- 
tionship to the prices of the 


finished products, (2) An op- 
erating personnel, competent 
to do a good job in a highly 
competitive field, must be 
built up and maintained, 
(3) Sales outlets and an effi- 
cient sales organization must 
be developed. 

Occasionally, consumers in- 
terested chiefly in quality 
and low prices overlook the 
problems inherent in buying 


at prices which will encour- | 


age livestock production, and 
in maintaining an efficient 
organization. 

Also occasionally, produc- 
ers interested chiefly in prof- 
itable prices and ease in 
marketing, overlook the prob- 
lems inherent in maintaining 
efficient operating and sales 


organizations and in meeting 
the price and quality demands 
of a very exacting consuming 
public. 


No packer, however, can 
remain in business unless he 
meets all three requisites. 
Armour and Company has 
succeeded in meeting these 
requirements for three- 
fourths of a century and that 
is why Armour and Company 
has constantly progressed 
and has constantly increased 
its capacity to serve produc- 
ers and consumers. 


Abaticeed. 


President 


ARMOUR and Company 
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FRED WHITAKER COMPANY 
Ridge Ave. & Scotts Lane, Phila. 29, Pa. 





























When Goods of 100% Virgin Wool 
Have Been Desired, 
The Pendleton Label Has Been 
Dependable For Fifty Years 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Mill: Pendleton, Oregon 


Sales Offices: 218 S. W. Jefferson St. 
Portland 4, Oregon 
































R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 
273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 











Bombing Range Withdrawal 


(Continued from ‘page 12) 


sentative J. Will Robinson attended the 
hearing, and Senator Thomas sent a 
written protest against the withdrawal. 

Assistant Secretary E. E. Marsh of 
the National Wool Growers Association 
put into the record of the hearing the 
resolution opposing the withdrawal 
adopted at the joint meeting of execu- 
tive committees of the National Wool 
Growers Association and the American 
National Livestock Association, Salt 
Lake City, August 17, 1946. 
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Russia Plans Expansion 
of Sheep Flocks 


N the fourth year of its 5-Year Plan, 
from 1946 to 1950, the Soviet Union 
has included expansion of its sheep and 
goat flocks by 75 per cent, which will 
“advance the country to a leading posi- 
tion in the world in this respect,” ac- 
cording to a statement made by E. Yur- 
yev, and released on September 15 this 
year by the Agricultural Committee for 
American - Soviet Friendship, Inc., 
whose executive secretary is Elmer 
McClain, Lima, Ohio. 

While some of the flocks in the oc- 
cupied areas were decimated by slaugh- 
ter and shipment to Germany, those of 
the collective farms in the interior were 
increased during the war years. Under 
the new Five-Year Plan, distribution of 
some of the sheep from the interior 
farms to the liberated areas will be 
made, and long-term loans will also be 
made available by the Soviet Govern- 
ment for the purchase of stock. 

(The last available figures on the 





sheep population of the Soviet Union 
were for 1942. Then, it was reported 
at 75,800,000 head, with a wool produc- 
tion of 270,000,000 pounds. In 1945 the 
wool production was reported as 220,- 
000,000 pounds.—Ed.) 

While the sheep of Russia are mainly 
coarse wooled, some progress is being 
made in the development of fine wooled 
sheep. Between 1934-37, the release 
states, pedigree flocks increased five 
fold in the country as a whole, and sev- 
en fold in the collective farms. This in- 
crease was achieved in such record time 
as a result of large scale, cross-breeding 
of the local stock with pedigree rams, 
and the extensive use of artificial in- 
semination facilitated by the establish- 
ment of chain artificial insemination 
stations on the collective farms, Yuryev 
states. 

The new Five-Year Plan calls for an 
extended crossing of the coarse wooled 
sheep with the fine fleeced rams, ex- 
tended use of artificial insemination of 
sheep, establishment of new pedigree 
nurseries and ranches with pedigree 
stock in the collective farms and for sale 
of pedigree rams and ewes to collective 
farms and individual farm households. 
The results achieved by scientific insti- 
tutions, collective and state farms in 
the production of new breeds are being 
summed up and studied. 

Recently three Soviet sheep breeders 
were awarded the 1945 Stalin Prize for 
developing the Kazakhstan fine-fleece 
sheep. 

According to Arozovsky, in another 
release recently issued by the Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship Committee, the 
average adult of this breed weighs over 
200 pounds and produces 16.75 pounds 
of wool at shearing. Yearlings produce 
8.2 pounds.. The adult wool is 3.85 
inches long and in the young 3.5 inches. 
Laboratory tests show this wool to be 
of a very high quality, averaging 219 
microns in thickness in ewes. The new 
sheep is of a sturdy constitution and 
very active. In endurance and low re- 
quirements it is equal to the local fat 
rump variety, it is well adapted to year 
round pasturage and makes one hun- 
dred and fifty mile marches from one 
seasonal pasture to another with ease. 
The production of lambs is much high- 
er in the new breed than in the local 
variety. 

Another new type of sheep has been 
developed in the Marianovsk State 
Farm in Siberia by crossing Rambouil- 
let breeds of Askianai, Caucasian and 
American varieties with local breeds. 
The finest rams of the Siberian Ram- 
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pouillets, as the breed is called, weigh 
around 220 pounds, and ewes 160 
pounds. The wool is thick and long 
enough to make worsteds—3.5 inches in 
the best rams and 3.1 inches in ewes. 
The wool is of Merino type; rams pro- 
ducing 29.75 pounds at shearing, ewes 
12.1 pounds. The new breed produces 
as many lambs as the Rambouillet, as 
high as a hundred and thirty and a hun- 
dred and forty lambs to every hundred 
ewes. This average was attained in 
whole flocks at Marianovsk State Farm. 





Collegiate Wool Judging 


Contest 
January, 1947 


FOR the first time in the history of 

any major livestock exposition, a 
collegiate wool judging contest will be 
held at the National Western Stock 
Show in Denver next January, accord- 
ing to John T. Caine III, manager of the 
show. 

Three students will form a team from 
any college in the nation. It is proposed 
that seven classes of four fleeces each 
will be judged. These classes will be 
divided as follows: 

Three classes of breed fleeces—one 
each of fine wool, crossbred wool and 
the Down wool breeds. They will be 
placed in the judging contest on the 
basis of breed requirements and reasons 
must be given on one class. 

Four classes of commercial fleeces to 
be placed on commercial requirements 
and reasons will be required on two 
classes, 

According to the scoring rules, each 
correct placing will count 40 per cent. 
A perfect set of reasons will count 40 
per cent. Each fleece in each class 
properly graded will be given 5 per 
cent—a total of 20 per cent for proper 
grading of four fleeces. 

Dates of the 1947 National Western 
are January 10-18, the Intercollegiate 
Wool Judging Contest to be conducted 
in the Wool Show Room on January 17. 





Sydney, Australia Ram Sales 


T the 1946 series of ram sales con- 
ducted in Sydney, Australia on 
June 3, 4, and 5 by the Sydney Stud 
Sheep Salesmen’s Association, a total 
of 996 Merino rams brought an average 
of approximately $156 per head. This 
was equal to the 1944 average and well 
above last year’s average of approxi- 
mately $138, paid for 1014 Merinos. 
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For Higher Selling Feeder Lambs 





Corn Belt Feeders prefer blackfaced lambs sired by Hampshire 
rams because of their gaining qualities and mutton tendencies. 


FOR QUICK MATURING HEAVIER WEIGHTS IN YOUR FEEDER 


LAMBS 
USE HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


FOR BIGGER LAMB CROPS 
USE HAMPSHIRE RAMS 
They are prepotent and sure breeders 


Make your flock more profitable in 1947 by using top quality 
Hampshire rams for grading up purposes on your flock in 1946. 


HAMPSHIRE—THE MUTTON BREED SUPREME 
The leader today and tomorrow 


For history and more information concerning the breed write 


American Hampshire Sheep Association 


72 Woodland Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 




















ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS... 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments. 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A 
MINIMUM COST: $12 FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 
509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 


DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


HOOTEN STOCK FARM 
Bordulac, North Dakota 


MT. HELENA SHEEP CO. 
Helena, Montana 
PINETREE RANCH 
Savageton, Wyoming 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 


MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


COTSWOLDS 


CRANDELL’S PRIZE SHEEP 
Ithaca, Mich. 


HAMPSHIRES 


BRIGGS, FRANK A. 
Cedaredge, Colorado 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
GREDIG, JOHN J. 
Del Norte, Colorado 
MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 


LINCOLNS 


CRANDELL’S PRIZE SHEEP 
Ithaca, Mich. 


RAMBOUILLETS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
DEER LODGE FARMS CoO. 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HUDSPETH, T. J. 
Ash Fork, Arizona 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
YOHE, RALPH S. 
Mt. Erie, Illinois 
SUFFOLKS 
BONIDA FARM 
R.F.D. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
HESS, TRACY W. 
Farmington, Utah 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN & SON, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 
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According to the “Pastoral Review” 
considerable fewer rams were offered 
than for some years. This year there 
was a better sale of the middle grades 
of rams and fewer high prices than in 
the 1945 sale. Only a small number of 
the best sheep made 200 gns. and over 
(approximately $630 in U.S. currency) 
yet, as mentioned, the average was 
above the 1945 sale. A Bundemar Mer- 
ino stud had the honor of topping the 
sale at 700 gns. (about $2200). 
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Wool Market 


(Continued from page 11) 
boats carrying foreign wool have been 
tied up at the Port of Boston due to 
labor troubles, amounting to 26,000,- 
000 pounds of foreign wool. 

The average weekly consumption of 
apparel wools on a grease basis for 
June, 1946, was 21,332,000. pounds, 
compared with an average of 20,587,000 


Set This Gun... 


A Coyote 
Will Die! 








ROTECT your livestock with 
the Newhouse Safety Coyote 

Killer—the easy-to-set, chemical 
gun that delivers quick death. 

Newhouse Coyote Killer is set 
in the ground, loaded with a lethal 
charge and baited with scented 
sheep wool. When the animal 
bites, a deadly shot of poison is 
fired right into his mouth... the 
coyote kills no more lambs and 
calves. 

Newhouse Coyote Killer is small 
and sturdily constructed. Your as- 
surance of its dependability and 
efficiency is the manufacturer’s 
long experience in predator control. 

Sold as a complete unit consist- 
ing of gun, stake, safety setter, 10 
cartridges and tube of bait. Extra 
guns, cartridges and bait may also 
be obtained. 


It your dealer cannot supply you, send 

check or money order direct. Shipped 

express collect. Complete 

unit only .. 2.2 sce 5 275 

ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. 502, LITITZ, PA. 


— 
NEWHOUSE 


Safely 


COYOTE’ KILLER 








pounds for May this year and 22,272,000 
pounds for June, 1945. Of the wool 
consumed in June, 1946, 20.5 per cent 
was of domestic wool compared with 
31.6 domestic as of June, 1945. 


For the week ending September 13, 
1946, Commodity Credit Corporation 
had appraised 223,017,954 pounds of 
domestic wool, or 90.3 per cent as much 
as for the same period a year ago. 

During the week of September 7, 
1946, Commodity Credit Corporation 
sold 6,086,039 pounds of wool, making 
total sales to that date since the price 
reduction on November 27, 1945, o 
196,466,266 pounds. 
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Good Predator Take 


N O one is shedding tears over the fact 

that the coyote population of South 
Dakota seems to be declining. At least 
growers attending June _ meetings 
throughout the western part of that 
state were in agreement that coyote 
losses have been reduced during the 
past year. These opinions, backed by 
statistics from the South Dakota 
Department of Game, Fish and Parks, 
speak well for South Dakota’s bounty 
law, which went into effect in July, 
1945. 

From April 1, 1945 to May 1, 1946, 
over 38,000 predators of all kinds were 
taken in South Dakota. This figure 
includes 12,706 adult coyotes; 6,996 
coyote pups; 5,908 adult foxes; 12,424 
fox pups; 201 bobcats; and 1 wolf. 

Larger bounties offered under the 
new law spurred hunters and trappers 
to much better efforts during the past 
year. The adult coyote bounty was in- 


es 
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creased in July, 1945 from $5 to $10 per 
head, and bounty payments were made 
on nearly ten times as many adult 
coyotes, or on 12,706 compared to 
1,317 in a preceding similar period. 

The present bounty rate of $10 on 
adult coyotes remains in force until 
such time as the take in any fiscal year 
—between July 1 and the following 
June 30—falls below 3,500 head, when 
it increases to $12. 

The present South Dakota bounty on 
coyote pups remains at $3 per head un- 
til such time as the catch in any fiscal 
year falls below 8,000 pups, when it 
increases as follows: less than 7,000 
pups, $4; less than 6,000 pups, to $5; 
less than 4,000 pups, to $6; ete., until 
such time as the annual take is below 
500 pups, when the bounty will be $25 
per head. 

Other states suffering from preda- 
tory depredations will no doubt be in- 
terested in South Dakota’s efforts to 
solve a big problem. 
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Result of a three-day coyote hunt last winter by the Bockman brothers of Faith, South Dakota (shown 
in the picture.) South Dakota's substantial bounty is encouraging these plane hunters and others to get 


all the predators they can. 








Ram Lambs Show 
Fleece Quality Early 


AM lambs with outstanding scores 
at docking time continue to hold 
their position as the best fleece carriers 
when they grow into yearlings, accord- 
ing to findings in a cooperative study 
by the University of Wyoming and the 


Warren Livestock Company at Chey- 
enne, 


R. H. Burns, of the University 
wool department, in a preliminary sum- 
mary of the study, said that in greasy 
and clean fleece weights, the higher 
scoring rams had an advantage of two 
pounds in greasy weight and half a 


pound in clean wool weight over cull 
rams, 


October, 1946 


A small group of 29 rams selected as 
outstanding from among the 168 includ- 
ed in the study, he said, showed almost 
three pounds more grease weight per 
fleece and about a pound more clean 
wool than 20 cull rams. 


SAVE FEED: 


GET RID OF 
WORMS IN 
~ LIVESTOCK 


Use 


WORM CAPSULES 


NEMAZENE 


TABLETS 





Unthrifty animals are costly to feed. 
Now that feed is scarce it is even more 
important to get rid of as many in- 
ternal parasites as possible. 

Individual treatment is the most 
efficient way to administer correct 
amounts of worm medicines, Indi- 
vidual treatment gets results and is 
economical, too. 

Nema Worm Capsules (tetrachlo- 
rethylene) are scientifically prepared 
and the doses can be controlled. 

Nemazene Tablets have N.F. puri 
fied phenothiazine as their active in- 
gredient. They break up readily in 
water and can also be given as @ 
drench or mixed with feed. 

Clean up, disinfect and dip... 
thousands of farmers use Kreso Dip 
No. 1, a standardized coal-tar dip and 
disinfectant that is effective and eco- 
nomical. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
ON NEMA WORM CAPSULES 
NEMAZENE TABLETS AND 
“FARM SANITATION” 


Animal Industry Division 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO; 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 








“T’'d like to oak at some weit bathing 


Clerk: “U-neck?” 
Girl: “Certainly, but right now I want a 
bathing suit.” 


Girl: 
suits.” 





Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management .. 
Sampson‘s Range and Pasture Management .. 


Hultz & Hill's Range Sheep and Wool . 


Morrison's Feeds and Feeding ........ 


Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd's Envir .. 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abr 


Perdew's Tenderfoot at Bar X ............ 


509 Pacific National Life Building 





SHEEPMEN hall BOOKS 


Sampson's Native American Forage Plants  -...........-..:-ccssessseessseesseee 





Also for Selesebio parry ‘Hestractive Reading 
Borsrstt a Thaw Cocereplclt TURE secacrcerccsessecst cress ecscnineaasnnsteceninses aban ttcnine 
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For Sale by 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 





























Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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CHEMURGIC corporation 


HEAD OFFICE 


RICHMOND CALIFORNIA 








FOR SALE 


Complete sheep outfit. including 2580 breed- 
ing ewes; forest permits on Targhee National 
Forest for 3385 head: Taylor Grazing rights 
for 4,000 head; 10,800 acres of deeded lands; 
decreed water rights for 457 inches. Forty- 
four years of successful operation. Is now 
in the form of an estate and will be liquidated. 
Call or write: 


B. H. THOMAS, Administrator 
Dubois, Idaho 











Utah Auxiliary 


(Continued from page 28) 

Membership Chairman, Mrs. Iva 
Jones, was in charge of arrangements 
and was ably assisted by Mrs. John 
Beal, Mrs. Frank Thorley, Mrs. Parson 
U. Webster, Mrs. Roy Lundgren, Mrs. 
Myron F. Higbee, Mrs. W. L. Jones and 
Mrs. Kimball Jenson. 


Mrs. Myron F. Higbee, 
Cedar City, Utah 


Days of Old 


(Continued from page 14) 
black of about the same weight, and 
branded the same. They were really 
good horses, grain fed, well shod, car- 
rying about a hundred dollar harness. 

The driver got down, tied the lines 
around the brake, and came toward us. 
He was a man of medium height, in- 
clined to be a little on the stout side. I 
judged him to be around fifty, for his 
brown hair was graying slightly around 
the edges; but his whiskers—he needed 
a shave badly—showed no signs of age. 
He wore a short moustache, and I think 
he had at least one gold tooth. 

There was something about this man 
that instantly set him apart from the 
average man. The way he carried him- 
self—as though he owned the country 
and all that was in it, including us, with 
the sheep and horses thrown in. 

One couldn’t help, though, to notice 
his clothes, which were completely 
worn out, from the large felt hat that 
had lost everything but its identity dur- 
ing years of rugged outdoor service— 
it was still a Stetson—to the tattered 
shirt, faded overalls, and lopsided, hob- 
nailed shoes. The shoes needed resol- 
ing badly; on second thought, the man 
needed a pair of new shoes. 

Mac now stepped forward to greet 
the newcomer, and the two men shook 
hands. “I am Bob Noble,” the man 
said, simply. 

Mac said something, but I can’t re- 
member what; for I was thrilled by the 
thought that here before us stood the 
man that owned more sheep, cattle, 
horses, and ranches than any other man 
in the West; here before us stood the 
man who had started out with a job 
herding sheep and who now controlled 
a range two hundred miles long, from 
the Snake in Idaho to Steens Mountain, 








HARDY, RUGGED NORTHERN ALBERTA BRED 
BREEDING STOCK 


SUFFOLK AND HAMPSHIRE RAMS AND EWES AND 
OTHER DOWN BREEDS 


These sheep are bred to withstand our rigorous climate as well as being 
prize-winning show stock. 


§ Sold through the 


ALBERTA PROVINCIAL SHEEP BREEDERS 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Visit our Fall Sale of Sheep: October 20 and 30, November 1. 
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in Oregon, and on down into Nevada; 
here, clothed in the tattered rags of a 
pauper, before us stood Bob Noble. 
sheep king of America. 

(To be continued) 
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WOOL INDUSTRY 













Your industry is one of hundreds served by Union Pacific. 
Every shipper is assured of efficient, dependable transpor- 
tation when materials or merchandise are earmarked for the 
Strategic Middle Route. uniting the East with the Midwest, 
Intermountain, and Pacific Coast States. 


Union Pacifie provides specifically designed cars, various 
services and departments, to assure proper handling of a 
wide diversity of products. 


Union Pacifie’s facilities and equipment are reacy to meet 
the heaviest needs of commerce. Trafhice experts are stationed 
from coast-to-coast. They will help you with that next ship- 
ment—and every shipment. 


For dependable, fast freight service always... 


be Specific ~ 
do S say Union Pacific 


* Union Pacific will gladly furnish 


‘ UNION confidential information regarding 
PACIFIC ‘ available industrial sites having 


trackage facilities in the territory 
it serves. Address Industrial Dept., 


Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Strategic Middle Paulé 


IN WIND, RAIN, SNOW OR HAIL @e YOUR FREIGHT GETS THERE BY RAIL! 








VICTORY 


INTERNATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION 


November 30 to December 7, 1946 
UNION STOCK YARDS — CHICAGO 


$100,000 IN PRIZES 


America’s greatest live stock show will again 
return to the International Amphitheatre — the 
full Exposition in all departments— after a war- 
time lapse of five years. 


PLAN NOW TO EXHIBIT AND ATTEND 


Premium Lists are now available and will be 
maiied on application. Entries close November 1. 


Spectacular Horse Show Daily 

_ International Grain and Hay Show 
National 4-H Club Congress 
Huge Meats and Wool Show 
National Sheep Shearing Contests 
Carlots Fat Cattle, Sheep, and Swine 
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International Amphitheatre 
Home of the International Live Stock Exposition 








